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more affecting, or more effective than the 
controlled, disciplined ranks of mutilated 
French soldiers who paraded in Paris on July 11, ap- 
pealing to the American public to soften the terms of 
debt settlement. Americans who 
x saw that parade must have 

y ¢ 
: J ing and without conditions, how 
different from these careful, 
sordid days of reckoning and 
instincts of the safe, healthy, rich tourists who lined 
the boulevards. Even here, in America, the cheeks 
of profiteers flushed for a moment as they read the 


N OTHING could have been more touching, 





winced — if they did not weep. 

Those glorious, shattered sol- 

diers,, those memories of old, 

heroic, generous days when men 

and women gave their lives and 

their treasure without bargain- 

jealous accounting! So they must have felt who 

witnessed the long defile of heroes, those broken 

men who gave everything except their lives in the 
defense of a good cause. 

It must have been an immensely effective appeal, 

a direct attack on the emotions and all the generous 


story of that pathetic gesture. The whole drama of 
recent history has no moment of more vivid irony. 

And yet, and yet— somehow, we don’t like it at 
all. In the first place, we believe that the French 
attitude which demands as right and proper a 
further reduction in the terms of the debt settlement 
or its cancellation is false in its premises and logic. 
It assumes that the French fought our war and 
saved us from the German menace — a very dubious 
assumption indeed; it implies the total cancellation 
of all war debts owed by any country to any other. 
Logically, France should abandon all claims to 
Russia’s obligations, including the prewar external 
loans which were incurred with a view to future 
military requirements. It carries inevitably with it 
the principle that cancellation of debts should result 
whenever one nation codperates in a military sense 
with another. It is impossible both in theory and 
practice. 

In the second place, we wonder how many of the 
wounded soldiers in the parade, how many French 
men and women, for that matter, know the proposed 
terms of debt settlement. Do they realize that these 
terms cancel about one half of the total French 
obligations to this country? We doubt it. Do they 
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understand that our Government — which asked 
nothing and received nothing for itself at the Peace 
Conference except the right to bring back the bodies 
of our soldiers — went into debt to the amount of 
$26,000,000,000 in order to help theAllied nations of 
Europe overcome an enemy bent on their destruc- 
tion? We doubt this, too. They see us only as rich 
and powerful creditors pressing them in their destt- 
tution and hardship for the dollars they owe us, 
forgetful of the blood shed in our behalf. The mis- 
understanding is complete and apparently final. 

Who is responsible for this misunderstanding? 
Here we come to the real center of the problem. 
The French people did not create the misunder- 
standing out of their own minds. The wounded 
soldiers who paraded in Paris did not do so as an 
instinctive, spontaneous gesture. Who organized 
and taught this theory of international finance? 
For years the venal French press and the inter- 
ested French politicians have preached, in season 
and out of season, the doctrine that the ills of 
France were due to the financial oppressions of 
America. The French public actually believes that 
the depreciation of the franc is somehow caused by 
the threat of the American debt settlement. As 
France has never paid a single sou of interest or 
principal, the weakness of the franc can only be due 
to the operations of commerce and exchange for 
which no foreign Government is responsible. To 
that, and perhaps to the extravagance and foolish- 
ness of French policy since the war which has squan- 
dered money on military adventures, on shaky 
alliances, and doubtful loans; which has preferred 
holding office to attempting an honest settlement 
of the country’s difficulties; which has, we believe, 
deliberately made Uncle Sam the scapegoat for its 
own sins of omission and commission. If we can- 
not balance the budget or dare not levy the neces- 
sary taxes; if we have no effective financial theory; 
if our profound corruption and our untrustworthy 
stewardship are about to be disclosed, let us lay 
the blame for our moral, political, and financial 
bankruptcy on America, on Uncle Sam, the avari- 
cious, the greedy dollar worshiper. So have argued 
the sinister and discredited men who have controlled 
the destinies of the Third Republic since the Armi- 
stice. Through their speeches in and out of Parlia- 
ment, through their controlled and subsidized press 
they have constantly reiterated the legend of guilty, 
greedy America. All the arts of propaganda mas- 
tered during the war have been applied to this 
purpose. They have succeeded. The French public 
forgets the authentic scandals of its politicians and 
remembers only the fiction of our greed. 

No, we do not like the incident of the parade of 
the wounded. Particularly, we dislike the exploita- 
tion of those brave and suffering men, the generous 
emotion cynically capitalized by interested politi- 
cians. Induced to drag their mutilated bodies, to 


walk in sightless darkness through the streets — 
those cripples and those blind men were used to 
create an atmosphere, a smoke screen behind which 
smooth gentlemen in black coats could avoid their 
responsibilities. The incident — in that sense — is 
not merely pathetic; it is revolting and monstrous. 
The wounded soldiers of France deserve better than 
the réle of cat’s-paws for politicians. And we deserve 
better of France and of the French people than the 
rdle of a harsh, oppressive creditor. No misunder- 
standing was ever more tragic, and none so un- 
necessary and stupid. 


The Gesture Diplomatic 


HE full text of the Caillaux-Churchill agreement 

has not yet been published in this country, but 
from the meagre summaries at hand there seems 
little justification for the assumption so carefully 
fostered by each of the finance ministers involved 
that it is a much more lenient settlement than the 
agreement between Ambassador Bérenger and the 
American Debt Commission in Washington. France 
owes Great Britain about three quarters of what 
she owes us. She has apparently agreed to repay 
this amount in installments covering the same 
sixty-two-year period that formed the limit for all 
debt-funding agreements concluded in Washington. 
The total she will pay over that period amounts 
to only half of what she would pay us, but the totai 
for the first ten years, the years in which, pre- 
sumably, she is least able to pay, comes to a con- 
siderably higher figure. This is item number one. 
Item number two deals with the conversion of the 
debt into obligations that might be sold to the 
public: True, the American settlement provided 
such a clause while the British does not. This was 
imperative because of the terms under which our 
Treasury sold Liberty bonds to our citizens. It is 
nothing new and nothing onerous, and only an 
insane person could imagine our Treasury availing 
itself of the privilege. Why, then, should its omission 
from the British agreement be hailed as a victory? 
Item number three has to do with the conversion of 
francs into pounds sterling. Apparently, some 
arrangement has been agreed to whereby a transfer 
commission similar to the Dawes commission might 
postpone French payments to Great Britain should 
such payments endanger the exchange value of the 
franc. Judgment on this provision must be reserved 
until the make-up of the commission is revealed. 
It seems improbable that France would be willing 
so to impair her sovereignty as to leave this im- 
portant function in the hands of non-French 
experts, yet only on such a condition would a 
transfer commission be effective. Item number four 
seems to make French payments at least partially 
dependent on both her own and Great Britain’s 
reparation receipts from Germany. It does not 
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appear in the debt agreement proper, but in what is 
reported as a carefully worded exchange of letters 
between Churchill and Caillaux. At best, this provi- 
sion is only a catering to French opinion. If in future 
France can pay, reparations or no reparations, she 
will undoubtedly pay. If she can’t, she can’t, and 
all the agreements in the world won’t make her. 
So this is but a paper concession that may be 
politically expedient, but otherwise unnecessary. 
Whatever the final verdict on the generosity of 
this last debt settlement, there can be little question 
as to its effect on the Franco-American agreement. 
It will be mi/. But it may add to the burden of 
French dislike now being carried by Uncle Sam, 


and we strongly suspect that Mr. Churchill is - 
grinning like a Cheshire cat at the prospect. ie 


The Prisoner’s Song in Washington 


ITIZENS of the District of Columbia are 

making a concerted and well-directed effort 
to escape from their political classification with 
criminals and idiots. For years sporadic efforts 
toward acquiring some form of 
representation for dwellers in 
the national capital have had 
little success, for the simple 
reason that Congress seldom 
if ever passes legislation when 
there is nothing in it for Con- 
gress. The city of Washington 
has grown into a large and pros- 
perous municipality. It is much 
more than the mere capital of the 
nation. It has a population larger than that of several 
States. It pays its fair share of taxation into the 
national Treasury. Yet it is regulated and legislated 
for by a Congress in which it has no voice and which 
cares but little for its progress. Why shouldn’t it 
shout for a place in the sun, using on its banners 
“Taxation without Representation Is Tyranny.” 
It is not asking for statehood. It is not even asking 
for local self-government. Led by its ablest citizens, 
it is merely asking for a representative in each house 
of Congress and the right to vote for its own Presi- 
dential electors. What could be more reasonable? 





Yet it will never get either unless given help from 


the outside. And that help can come only through 
the persistent clamor of newspapers and citizens, 
who, despite their familiarity with the personnel 
of Congress itself, feel that Washington deserves a 
higher rating than a lunatic asylum or a jail. 


Who Are the Twelve? 


IPLING roused the curiosity of the literary 
world by saying that perhaps a dozen persons 
had achieved immortality through literature, but 
he did not satisfy that curiosity by naming his 


candidates to the exclusive Valhalla of letters. 
Who are the twelve? Since the British poet was 
discussing imaginative writing, the decks can be 
swept clear of historians, philosophers, theologians, 
and scientists. Also, those in authority — rulers and 
statesmen — must be omitted because of the im- 
possibility of determining how far power casts its 
shadow over the judgment of posterity. 

In presenting the following list of candidates, 
our judgment is perhaps warped in favor of those 
who wrote in English or who have been most felici- 
tously translated into English. Moreover, the selec- 
tion is necessarily confined to the Eastern world 
because of incapacity to judge the notable works of 
Persia, India, China, and Japan. 

Within these limitations we submit, with all 
possible modesty, these twelve names for the con- 
sideration of our readers: 


Homer Shakespeare 
Eschylus Milton 
Sophocles Goethe 
Vergil Fielding 
Dante Balzac 
Chaucer Dostoievsky 


Not an American among them; in fact, the only 
American candidates seriously considered were 
Emerson and Whitman, but these, upon reflection, 
went the way of Pindar, Euripides, Moliére, Flau- 
bert, Dickens, and Tolstoy. 

And not a woman! Even the most ardent feminist 
could consider only Sappho, with Jane Austen, the 
Bronté sisters, and George Eliot well down the 
slope of immortal fame. 

THE INDEPENDENT would welcome criticisms of 
this selection of literary geniuses who have achieved 
immortality through letters. The reader who turns 
his mind to such a compilation will find it splendid 
exercise for his critical faculties. 


Crowding the Gates of Death 


INCE the terrific explosions in northern New 
Jersey, both press and public men are criticizing 
the Government for locating its arsenals and am- 
munition dumps in or near communities. The fact 
is, however, that population grows up around such 
danger points, for the excellent reason that arsenals 
provide jobs and wages. Even though the Govern- 
ment may select an isolated site, arsenal workers 
seek housing near by, and their presence naturally 
brings traders and others to minister to the wants 
of the government laborers. In time a village de- 
velops, whose inhabitants disregard the dangers of 
their location precisely as Italian vineyardists on the 
slopes of Vesuvius push their terraces ever higher 
between eruptions. 
Before the automobile increased the range of 
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labor, there was no escaping this arrangement. Now 
when workers can travel fifteen miles in half an 
hour, why perpetuate it? In this vast and topo- 
graphically varied country are plenty of sectors where 
land is cheap and sparsely settled. A closed zone 
ten miles in depth around an arsenal would be no 
hardship to labor under modern conditions. While 
moving existing arsenals promptly into such con- 
trolled environments is out of the question on the 
ground of expense, some such policy should be 
rigorously adopted by the Government for new 
construction of that nature. The tragic possibilities 
of disaster could be greatly reduced by keeping 
workers’ houses a safe distance from arsenal gates. 

Against lightning man has developed as yet no 
dependable defenses. Concrete, underground store- 
houses are hence the safest shelters for high explo- 
sives. Until science masters the control of the 
enormous voltages which pass from the skies to the 
earth in electrical storms, surface arsenals as store- 
houses will always be ghastly risks. Happily, recent 
experiments hold out some hope that lightning risks 
can be reduced by scientific means. 


The Coolidge Problem 


A LAME duck may not be the best judge of lusty 
swimmers in the political pond. Nevertheless, 
Senator Cummins’ prophecy that President Cool- 
idge is unlikely to run Sor reélection in 1928 created 
a great splash. While the vet- 
eran Senator from lowa made 
it clear that he spoke without 


ion bursts the whole question 
wide open. Cummins thinks the 
President will not run because 
by 1928 he will have had 
enough of the most thankless 
job on earth. The reason given 
does not hold water. Men who 
have tasted power seldom surrender it without a 
struggle. The President has stood up remarkably 
well under the rigors of his office; moreover, office- 
holding has become his life habit. And since there 
is no office to which an ex-President may aspire 
without lowering his prestige, the odds are that 
Mr. Coolidge will remain President as long as 
possible. If he refuses to run, it will be because he 
does not think he can be nominated and elected, 
not because he is tired. 

No doubt the President has lost ground of late, 
not only with Western farmers, but with the 
politicians most influential in his party. He was 
never exactly popular with them, yet they “played 
ball” until recent elections revealed waning Coolidge 
strength with the voters. However, we think that the 
President is still strong enough to force his renom- 
ination if he chooses to apply the patronage screws, 








Presidential sanction, his opin- | 


which he will assuredly do if he thinks he can 
be elected in 1928. Even yet, Coolidge is more pop- 
ular than Taft wasin Ig11, yet Taft was renominated. 

We cannot picture the President as seriously 
disturbed at the prospect that his party will lose 
the Senate this fall. That contingency would help 
rather than hurt him, because it would relieve the 
Administration from responsibility for a legislative 
program. Sitting tight is one of the Coolidge arts, 
and with a divided Congress that art can be prac- 
ticed without arousing criticism. 

But we can imagine the President applying 
himself, between pike, to the resolution of a mighty 
doubt. How seriously does the American people 
resent long tenure of the Presidency? No third term 
for any President has become an ironclad tradition; 
how much better than three terms are two terms and 
a half? No President has ever held office ten con- 
secutive years, which is exactly what Mr. Coolidge 
would be doing if he were reélected in 1928 to serve 
until March, 1933. If the President concludes that 
sentiment against such long tenure of office will 
run high in 1928, he will probably decline to face 
the added handicap, and so make a — exit 
from the public scene. 


How to Buy Immortality 


N the July 17 InDEPENDENT, Mr. R. M. Boeckel 
discussed the repudiated debts of eight States in 
this republic. About $75,000,000 of State bonds, 
not issued during the life of the Confederacy, are in 
default and have been definitely or tacitly repudiated 
by the borrowing States. Largely, these bonds are 
held abroad by innocent purchasers. No machinery 
exists for their collection. They are a blot on our rec- 
ord and a handicap to our credit. They inspired 
Charles Dickens’ candid generalization that America 
was a nation of swindlers. They complicate every 
American proposal to coGperate in international 
organizations or to collect international debts. 
Many of these bonds are in the possession of the 
British Foreign Bond Holders’ Corporation. Mr. 
Boeckel believes that a settlement of all the claims 
could probably be made for $20,000,000 or less. 
Respectfully we suggest to gentlemen of very 
great wealth, Mr. Ford, Mr. Rockefeller, and others, 
that money could be put to no better use by a patri- 
otic American than to purchase these bonds, destroy 
them, and thus remove a shameful stigma from his 
country’s name. Such action would do more than 
many foundations to promote peace. Incidentally, 
the citizen who would sacrifice all or part of his 
fortune for the sake of his country’s honor would be 
sure of earthly immortality. The object lesson would 
affect countless generations to come — long after 
the last flivver had rusted back into the earth and 
the last oil well had gone dry, the name of that 
citizen would be “freshly rememberéd.” 
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Trotsky and Henry Ford on 
Utopia 


R. FORD has just published a book, “‘To- 
M day and Tomorrow,” in which he out- 
lines what he has been able to accomplish, 
especially since 1922 when his last book appeared, 
by application of the Ford formulas. Atop this solid 
achievement — sufficiently amazing for one book — 
there rises a vision of the mechanical future — Mr. 
Ford’s Utopia. A few months ago a little book by 
Leon Trotsky, ‘“‘Whither Russia?” was translated 
into English. It recorded the industrial achievements 
of the Soviet Government, and projected a vision 
of the future industrial state with all underlying 
principles exposed. Needless to say, there are points 
in the philosophies of Mr. Trotsky and Mr. Ford 
which are at variance. Mr. Ford subscribes to the 
Constitution and approves Mr. Coolidge. Mr. 
Trotsky’s loyalties include Karl Marx, Lenin, and 
the Communist Internationale. Nevertheless, it is 
arresting to note that in the industrial field — trade 
papers copy — their ideas converge, especially in 
the field of production. 

In his “Today and Fomorrow,”’ Mr. Ford adds 
his latest miracles under the magic of the old for- 
mulas. Finding, for example, that he was buying 
one quarter of all the plate glass in the country, he 
decided to go into the glass business. “ But it seemed 
to us,” he writes, “that we ought to be able to 
manufacture plate glass continuously in a big rib- 
bon, and with no hand work at all.” The glass 
makers said to Mr. Ford: “Impossible”; so he 
hunted up men who knew nothing about glass, and 
together they upset the tradition of centuries by 
making glass in a ribbon! Mr. Ford continues: 


We are in the following lines of business, every 
one of which grows out of the making of motors: 
airplanes, coal mining, coke manufacture, by-prod- 
ucts manufacture, lead mining, iron mining, foun- 
dry, steel manufacture, tool making, and so on 
through a list much too long to print here, which 
includes textiles, flour, motion pictures, stock rais- 
ing, dry kilns, grocery stores, railroads, and ocean 
transportation. 


Having thus succeeded beyond a fanatic’s dreams, 
Mr. Ford can see no limit to the application of his 
principles. Why shouldn’t every industry accept 
the philosophy of standardization, automatization, 
low prices, increased sales, and high wages? The 
Ford Utopia rises, a series of vast Fordized indus- 
tries covering all the production of the earth, 
smoothly and without excessive effort providing all 
mankind with model clothes, homes, cards, ice 
chests, and high wages! 


What is Mr. Trotsky’s vision of the industrial 
future? 


Standardization means socialization, applied to 
the technical side of production. . . . The United 
States has made tremendous progress. . . . Stand- 
ardization receives the new-born babe with open 
arms; the simplification of the baby carriage means 
a saving of 1,700 tons of iron and 35 tons of lead. 
Standardization deserts not the patient on his bed 
of pain. Where there were 40 types of hospital beds, 
there is now one. . . . Socialism is crying aloud for 
standardization and offers far greater possibilities 
for it [than capitalism]. The number of types of our 
products must be reduced to much fewer than the 
number of the American types. 

. . . But to our shame it must be admitted that 
even now in the ninth year of our socialist economy, 
we quite frequently hear from the mouths of man- 
agers, even of engineers, complaints that specializa- 
tion in production destroys the “spirit,” clips the 
wings of creation, makes labor in the enterprise 
monotonous, “boring” and the like. 

This whining and out-and-out reactionary view 
reminds one emphatically of the old Tolstoyan- 
Populistic lucubrations on the advantages of home 
industry as opposed to factory industry. The task 
of transforming all of industry into a closed, auto- 
matically operating mechanism is the most imposing 
problem that any community can face. It opens up 
an unlimited field of labor to technical, organizing 
and economic creative power. But this task may only 
be solved by pursuing an ever bolder and more per- 
sistent specialization of industry, an automatization 
of production, and an ever more complete combina- 
tion of the specialized production giants into a single 
producing chain. 


We have brought together these strikingly similar 
expressions of industrial faith, not in order to impli- 
cate Mr. Ford in a Bolshevist plot, or Mr. Trotsky 
in a counter-revolution, but to point out what a 
peculiarly unattractive picture can be made of 
civilization if one concentrates on the industrial 
side of it and stays there, as Mr. Trotsky and Mr. 
Ford have done in the quoted passages. Their 
picture is lifeless, colorless, and, if left to itself, 
singularly horrible. 

But curiously and perhaps to our undying shame, 
we are not shocked by this joint Utopia. Not that the 
world will ever become what either man prognosti- 
cates. But one can contemplate a large increase. in 
industrial efficiency with a great deal of complacency. 
Standardization isn’t horrible if it can*be made to 
go far enough to yield its dividend in a wealth and 
leisure which can go into education, into a pursuit 
of the arts, and into a life of the soul. Only when it 
stops halfway — as most of ours has stopped — 
it is to be feared. Meantime, esthetic soreheads 
seem on the wrong track when they blame Mr. Ford 
— or even Mr. Trotsky — for the Philistinism of our 
time. Turbines, machine lathes, and moving plat- 
forms are our inevitable destiny. The question is: 
What can be done for civilization with the wealth 
and leisure they yield? 
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«|, . LAISSANT TouTES LES LARMES DERRIERE Eux —”’ 


On June 7, an impressive ceremony was witnessed in the Gare de l’Est in Paris which marked the presentation of Albert Herter’s painting 
representing the departure of troops in 1914. The canvas, which is hung above the track gates, is more than forty feet 
long, and the principal figures are nine feet high 


TWO NOTABLE AMERICAN GIFTS 
TO FRANCE 


+ pe works of art giving expression to American 
affection for France and appreciation of her 
heroic sacrifices during the Great War— works 
symbolizing in the one case the spirit of the French 
people, in the other, that of the Americans — have 
recently been formally presented to the French 
nation. These are Albert Herter’s painting of “The 
Departure for the Front in August 1914” and Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney’s memorial statue to the first 
American troops to set foot upon French soil. 

Mr. Herter’s painting, which was recently hung in 
the Gare de |’Est, is dedicated to the memory of 
his son, Everit, who fell at Chateau-Thierry, June 13, 


AMBASSADOR HERRICK PRESENTS THE 
CANVAS ON BEHALF OF THE PAINTER 


Anatole de Monzie, Paul Painlevé, 
Marshal Joffre, General Gouraud, and STINT Sih ae ray; “ae: “py oite. » 
»G a I SR SE Ly) PY RT Le 
Ambassador Herrick were among those =. = : 0M AE Asoc 
who took part in the ceremonies 


“"HALL DES ADIEUX” 


In August, 1914, the Gare de l'Est was the 

scene of many touching farewells. Above 

its busy concourse Mr. Herter's painting 

now hangs pending removal to a perma- 

nent place in the new station which is soon 
to be completed 
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1918. Caught upon Mr. Herter’s broad canvas and 
vividly recalled to those who pass beneath are the un- 
forgettable moments of departure in those first months 
when families were allowed upon the station platform 
during entrainment for the front. 

Eighty-one days after America declared war her first 
troops landed at Saint-Nazaire. In commemoration of this 
event the monument designed by Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney, noted American artist, was dedicated on June 
26 in the harbor of this French town. Funds for the erec- 
tion of the memorial were raised by popular subscription 
under the auspices of the Saint-Nazaire Association. 
The tribute symbolizes the spirit which characterized 
America’s entrance into the great struggle. 





Mrs. WHITNEY AND HER MoDEL 

The completed work, cast in bronze, measures sixteen feet in 
height with a thirty-five-foot spread of the eagle’s wings. Upon 
its tall granite shaft the figure rises sixty-five feet from the 
grou 


IN FRIENDSHIP AND_MEMORY 


Ambassador Herrick speaking at the 
dedication of Mrs. Harry Payne Whit- 
ney’s monument. The modern crusader 
overlooking the harbor of Saint-Nazaire 
recalls France's gift to the United States 
of the Statue of Liberty which stands 
guard over New York harbor 





AT SAINT-NAZAIRE ON THE Rocky SHORES OF FRANCE 
Where the New World came to help the Old, this impressive figure 
stands in perpetual commemoration of a great moment in history, 
typifying the true spirit of America’s aid, however much later 

quarrels and misunderstandings have sought to revile it 
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Health as a Matter of Course 
By Dr. William R. P. Emerson 


HERE is no more serious error in medicine 

or in matters of general health than the 
persistent idea that if a child is not 
“sick,” he is well. We have got away from this fal- 
lacy in the care of the infant during his first year of 
life. The new name, “Clinics for Well Babies,” 
marks one of the greatest advances in the under- 
standing and achievement of health. But after the 
first year of life is passed, 


that he receives little consideration and no treat- 
ment, while, on the day following, the discovery of 
some properly accredited disease will open hospital 
and sanitarium to him, and he will be given the 
benefit of the best medical knowledge. 

The physician himself well illustrates this state of 
affairs, for his health is little better than that of the 
average citizen, and I have found that his children 

usually run lower in 








this new point of view 
is usually lost, and 


“Don’t take health as a matter of course,”’ warns Dr. 
Emerson, exploding the old fallacy that a person who is 


health than the average 
of any other group in the 
community. Health 



















health is seldom prop- 
erly diagnosed. 
Physicians, health 


workers, teachers, and 


parents undoubtedly | 


will challenge this state- 
ment, but any reason- 
able consideration of the 


not ill is well. Frequent examinations and adequate 
health habits are a necessity, he says, and points to the 
winning football teams of Dartmouth College which 
have, for the past two years, worked upon a strict 
scientific schedule of eating, resting, and practice 
which increased their health quotients from seventy- 
five to ninety-one per cent despite arduous physical 
exercise. The facts of his article are of. the greatest 
interest to everyone 


workers, teachers, phys- 
ical educators, dieti- 
tians, and similar groups 
must depend upon the 
physician for the diag- 
nosis of organic disease 
and so cannot undertake 















facts will fully support 


entire responsibility. 








it. It is not that there 
have been no attempts to remedy the condition, but 
very few of the persons concerned have been trained 
for this service, and practically all of them have met 
with failure — the physician possibly the most com- 
plete failure of them all. In matters of both education 
and religion we recognize the fundamental impor- 
tance of health, but we have sadly neglected to find 
out, first, what is health and what are its character- 
istic mental and physical symptoms and signs; 
secondly, on a scientific basis, what are the physical 
and social causes of impaired health. . 
Unfortunately, the physician is trained neither in 
the medical school, hospital, nor in his private prac- 
tice to diagnose health. All of his energies have been 
focused upon the diagnosis of disease. The more he 
knows about disease the less he is apt to know about 
health. The word “sick” means to him some very 
definite ailment which is either functional or organic 
and properly listed in text books of medicine. So it 
happens that when a child is brought to a physician 
for examination, some one of more than a thousand 
different ailments may be looked for; and if none is 
found, the case is dismissed with little or no further 
interest. If parent or teacher insists that while the 
child is not sick he is still far below reasonable 
standards of health, the overworked doctor takes 


refuge in the unscientific methods of rationalization 
or of routine which Osler has declared to be the 
greatest foes of progress. 

So long as impaired health is not a medical diag- 
nosis, we have the anomalous situation wherein on a 
certain day a boy or girl may be called “well” so 


Usually each of these 
groups is concerned with some single aspect of 
health and fails to see the child as a whole. They 
easily fall victims to “blanket” or “wholesale” 
methods, and seek, through exercise, dietetics, or the 
correction of some particular health habit by means 
of so-called health “chores” or rules, a panacea that 
shall restore and maintain health for all children. 


N the whole, parents furnish the best safeguard 
in observing the child’s impaired condition 
and in adopting the most satisfactory measures they 
may chance to know for helping him. The problem is 
one of physical fitness varying all the way from prime 
condition to serious sickness and complicated by a 
sadly neglected border-line group difficult to desig- 
nate as either “well” or “sick.”” Any hospital clinic 
knows this type. An army of children with “nothing 
the matter with them” march through the clinic 
routine month after month, or pass from one institu- 
tion to another with little gain or progress. A some- 
what recent serious study of these cases has led to a 
knowledge of the causes of this condition and to a 
physical-fitness program especially adapted to their 
needs. It is found that their difficulties call for two 
types of examinations — one to determine physical 
defects that impair growth and development, and 
another to find social causes that often are equally 
serious in their ultimate effect. 

It is clear that the most significant indication of 
faulty growth is the relation between weight and 
height. This is only one sign, but no other evidence 
will so quickly and accurately identify the majority 
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of the group requiring attention. All children who 
are habitually seven per cent or more under average 
weight for their heights are retarded at least one 
year in their growth and show unmistakable 
physical signs of impaired condition. 

The physical-growth and social examinations of a 
large number of children have shown that fully 
ninety per cent of these cases are due to one or more 
of the following causes: first, physical defects, es- 
pecially obstructions to breathing; second, lack of 
home or personal control; third, overfatigue; 
fourth, faulty food habits and improper food; fifth, 
faulty health habits. The other ten per cent offers 
a most striking challenge to physicians in determin- 
ing obscure and often complicated causes. Im- 
mediate progress with the larger group is possible in 
any community which will take the matter seriously. 


O effect a remedy for this malnutrition a coér- 

dination is needed of four readily accessible fac- 
tors — the forces of the home, the school, medical 
agencies, and the child’s own interest. Lacking any 
one of these means, a community program is 
crippled; but with intelligent codperation it is 
possible within a few months to bring almost every 
child who is free to gain up to an adequate status of 
physical fitness. 

The number requiring care varies somewhat; but 
nearly everywhere, from Labrador to Hawaii, we 
have found that a third or more of the children be- 
long to the physically unfit group. A challenge to the 
lack of success of our present ineffective, wholesale 
methods, aimed at increasing intellectual knowledge 
of hygiene, is found in the fact that as we follow 
children through the upper grades of schdol and into 
the college, there remains practically the same 
percentage of the unfit. Careful studies of groups 
during long periods show that the underweight, 
when left to themselves, make little progress and 
often fall away more and more; while classes working 
on our program — fifteen hundred in a single city 
at once — can be depended upon to make and hold 
from three to five times the gain in weight that would 
be expected of normal children of their ages, thus 
rapidly making up their deficiencies. 

Our most striking demonstration has been ac- 
complished in fourteen orphan asylums in various 
parts of the country in which, as would be expected, 
there were particularly good conditions of control. 
In each of these homes underweight and physical 
unfitness were practically eliminated within a few 
months after undertaking the program. 

We had expected when we first undertook the 
problem to find that this subnormal condition was 
due for the most part to poverty and the consequent 
lack of proper and adequate food. It was a surprise 
to discover the proportion of physically unfit larger, 
often, in the homes of the well-to-do than in 
those of the supposedly less fortunate classes. The 


advantages of the former in the way of better living 
conditions, medical care, and so on, are in many 
instances more than offset by overfatigue and other 
consequences of the more complicated life of the 
“better off.” 

When an opportunity appeared to carry on this 
work in colleges, it was found that no group re- 
sponds better to intelligent health diagnosis and the 
requirements necessary for its correction than do 
these selected men approaching the upper end of the 
period of growth. They see the relationship that 
exists between physical fitness and effectiveness in 
college work, as well as in athletics and other extra- 
curricular activities. The best demonstration we have 
had of the connection between adequate health 
habits and successful health has been made during 
the last two football seasons by the Dartmouth 
team, which, although playing a hard schedule both 
years, has not lost a single game. This team has 
worked on our program with regular rest periods, 
extra lunches, and the elimination of unsatisfactory 
health habits. The 1925 team at the beginning of the 
term made an average health intelligence quotient 
of seventy-five on a scale of one hundred points, 
which was better than seventy-two per cent made 
by a group of ninety physicians, nurses, teachers, 
and so forth, at about the same time. When a second 
rating was taken at the end of the season, thé average 
for these football men had gone up to ninety-one 
per cent. Only one man had lost weight during the 
season, and he only three pounds out of a twenty- 
three pound margin. 


NM excellent illustration appeared in this group 
showing the importance of getting at funda- 
mental causes. When we were called upon to deal with 
what promised to be a number of cases of staleness, 
— another name for overfatigue, — it was found that 
the men were not eating enough food during the 
twenty-four-hour period; that too much was taken 
at the evening meal, and not enough at the others. 
Changes were made in the amount of practice, and 
attention was given to compensation for excessive 
dehydration and for strenuous exercise, but nothing 
was said about food. Within a few days the food 


matter had taken care of itself as soon as proper rest 


was obtained. The balance between meals was 
adjusted, and the total calories were all that could 
be desired. 

A noteworthy tendency is for college men to seek 
to gain, not merely average weight, but what we call 
“optimum” weight — running from five to ten per 
cent above the average weight given in standard 
insurance tables. These tables represent low averages 
because they are computed by including many 
unfit as well as those who are up to standard. 

Nothing has been said concerning the unfit at the 
other end of the scale — the obese who run twenty 
per cent and more over the average. In all grades 
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of the school and college this comparatively small 
group offers the worst conditions of effectiveness. 
For instance, at all these ages the obese cases receive 
the smallest proportion of honors and present the 
highest percentage of failures. 

The great problem, however, is with the under- 
weight — that group which a recent Carnegie 
Institution report shows is six to twelve times as 
susceptible to tuberculosis and three to six times as 
subject to respiratory diseases as is the general 
population. The problem is all the more serious 
because it is so little understood. Physical unfitness 
and malnutrition offer conditions most favorable to 
the spread of tuberculosis and other maladies which, 
when once in operation, are charged with all the 
damage done, when in reality the greater calamity 
would not have happened had not the preparatory 
stages been brought about by the less striking and 
more common underweight with its accompanying 
underlying causes of unfitness. 

In stating the comparatively simple means of 
approaching the situation in a community, I do not 
mean to underrate the importance of thoroughgo- 
ing, periodical physical-growth examinations which 
should be positive and not negative in their nature. 

The zones of weight into which any group in the 
growing period may easily be divided offer the best 
initial point of attack in any campaign to eliminate 
physical unfitness. Many workers have laid too 





much stress upon petty differences in standards of 
weight, when in a single day a healthy individual 
will vary more than the amount in question. Our 
safety-weight zone was worked out on the basis of 
clinical evidence from thousands of cases. It is 
interesting to note that it varies only one per cent 
from the similar zone established by the Carnegie 
Institution in the study already referred to. There 
are within this zone, with its range of twenty per 
cent, many types and conditions of healthy develop- 
ment; there are even a certain number of the physi- 
cally unfit whose status must be determined by other 
means included in our social and physical-growth 
examinations. However, I have never yet examined 
a single child who was habitually more than seven 
per cent underweight for his height who did not 
manifest other clear indications of physical unfitness 
and malnutrition. 


HE correction of physical unfitness throughout a 

community is, therefore, of the most importance, 
not only in securing greater effectiveness in right 
living, but also in preventing sickness and death. The 
existence of such a simple, logical health program, 
based on the fundamental factors of cause and effect, 
demonstrated to be successful in every situation 
where tried, is a challenge to intelligence; and it is 
by the use or failure to use intelligence that the 
individual, the family, and the State rises or falls. 


The Cow Country Gets Down to Business 
By Duncan Aikman 


= on that arid but decidedly interesting 
grazing patch which extends, roughly 
speaking, from Great Falls, Montana, to 
Laredo, Texas, something is happening which may 
afflict movie addicts with a romantic melancholy, 
but which is otherwise important and even — to use 
a somewhat loathsome word — constructive. The 
cow trade is rapidly divesting itself of its pris- 
tine sentimentality and getting down to business. 
In doing so it is ceasing to be the erratically dom- 
inant factor in Western economics, and shows 
signs of settling down as a steady and fairly de- 
pendable contributor to our Western prosperity. 

All the signs, of course, 


the swarms of ex-cattlemen holding or looking for 
jobs as store clerks, prohibition agents, and county 
deputies, the thriving “busted bankers” clubs of the 
larger cow towns might arouse the impression that 
the industry was fading from the Western landscape. 
On the other hand, a traveler this summer through 
the range country might find enough cattlemen en- 
thusiastic over improved feed conditions and bright- 
ening market prospects to convince him that the 
drama of hectic speculative prosperity was about 
to be played over again with no alteration in the 

stage directions. 
But looking a little deeper and listening where 
noise is least obvious, 





are not on the surface, 


one becomes aware that 





























and some that are there 
are misleading. For in- 
stance, the number of 
abandoned and herdless 
ranches in the wake of 
thedeflation anddrought 
catastrophes of 1921-24, 


The glamorous sun of the hell-busting rancher 
of the ’seventies is set for good, thinks Mr. Aikman, 
who, from his home in El Paso, Texas, looks out 
over the range to see the modern cattleman adopt- 
ing the sane and sober methods of business which 
are doing much to raise ranching above its old level 

of a glorious gamble 


almost every Western 
community harbors a 
representative group of 


‘ranchmen who came 


through the late cycle 
of destruction without 
either bankruptcy or 
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aralyzing losses; and 
an prow and their 
rapidly increasing list 
of imitators are build- 
ing up their herds 
again without any reck- 
less handling or finan- 
cial plunging. These 
elements are our secu- 
rity that the cattle in- 
dustry, in good years 
and bad, has its justi- 
fiable economic place 
in the West and has, 
also, not a splurging 
and catastrophic, but a 
consistently profitable 


future. It is simply, as 
the industry’s increasingly commercial-minded lead- 


ers now realize, a question of getting it away from 
the old basis of a lurid gamble of uncurbed natural 
production and wild bank borrowings against mar- 
kets, and dragging it down to a basis of close sea- 
sonal calculations of rather narrow profit and cost 
margins. The conditions which once made the 
gambling basis encouragingly profitable on occa- 
sions are gone. 


(Keystone) 
Uniform herds, scientifically bred, have supplanted the heterogeneous 
scrubs, dogies, and strays that once dotted the Western range 


ie the early days one’s chances were good be- 
cause there was little to the cattle business beyond 
letting the stock, any old stock, grow up in its 
own way, branding it, keeping others from steal- 
ing it, and getting it somehow to market. This 
furnished plenty of color and excitement, as the tradi- 
tion of the round-up, the romantic literature of the 
trail drives and wars with rustlers testify. But 
economically, it was as much of a hit-or-miss game 
as any ever played in American business history. 
This was because it was fine if you hit, and not 
by any means permanently ruinous if you missed. 

To begin with, little investment was necessary. 
Shortly after the Civil War an ambitious cattle 
magnate in Texas could actually recruit a herd from 
the wild and unbranded strays roaming the central 
plains of the State for little more than the labor of 
rounding them up. Up to about a generation ago, a 
sizable number of animals could be traded off at the 
odd season of the market for a small patch of land in 
the settled country, a good year’s cotton crop, a 
moribund country store, or a piffling outlay of sav- 
ings or bank credit. Once having got his cattle on 
these terms, the owner could proceed to the range 
country beyond San Antonio and occupy land to 
which he might, or might not, secure definite title, 
but which in any case was practically valueless. 
There was a time when old stagers thought them- 
selves made rich when this land rose in value as 
high as a dollar an acre. 

Ranch buildings could be made by the domestic 





circle or by incredibly 
low-paid Mexican ex- 
perts out of the dobe 
soil the embryo cattle 
king squatted on. 
Lariats, branding 
irons, horses, the tools 
of the profession, were 
simple and cheap. The 
boss and his employees 
brought their guns with 
them. To be sure, the 
cowboys had to be paid 
and fed, but beans, 
bacon, home-grown 
steak, and $20 a month 
were not items to in- 
spire close figuring. 
Consequently, the cattleman sat him down in his 
saddle and let nature and frenzied market economics 
take their course. If most of his animals were under- 
weight scrubs and “dogies,” — the offspring of cows 
who had died before the weaning period was prop- 
erly finished, — he sold them in good years by weight 
and made what seemed to him an enormous profit. 

On the other hand, when things went against him 
he could afford to take it with a gambler’s fortitude. 
If he had any herd and any land left there was al- 
ways a fair chance that a few more seasons would see 
him again, with the natural increase of good range 
years and the market csmand of a prosperous na- 
tion, at the peak of riches again. And even if he lost 
everything, a man of determination and experience, 
once prosperity returned to the local capitalists, 
could usually borrow enough to start again. 

Yet from the very beginning the odds against the 
cattle gambler slowly rose. Homesteaders came, rail- 
roads came, irrigation and dry farming operations 
spread in the favored localities, towns and small 
citles sprang up, vast Conservation tracts were set 
apart — giving his land value. On a medium-sized 
ranch, say, of several thousand acres, he had to 
average, through good years and disastrous, a fair 
return on a basis of $5, $10, or even’ $20 an acre. 
At first the internecine rate wars of the new rail- 
roads rather encouraged the gambling spirit than 
otherwise by carrying cattle to market more quickly 
and cheaply and with less risk to the stock than the 
trail drivers had done. But the rate wars ended in 
regional agreements and Federal regulations, and 
the cattleman had to figure a hefty transportation 
cost against his appallingly uncertain prospects. 

Simultaneously, in the late ’nineties began that 
steady rise in price levels which continued with 
hardly a break until the crash of postwar inflation 
in 1920-21. This assisted in the making of some of 
the greatest cattle fortunes, but at the same time 
it made everything the ranch used cost more. 
Meanwhile, the filling up of the West and the 
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approach of civilization to the ranch’s door made 
the cattleman and his family want expensive articles 
which were never dreamed of, or did not exist, in 
the cow country’s age of innocence. 

From all of these causes the years of disaster be- 
came an increasingly serious matter. It took less of a 
shock to throw a rancher into bankruptcy in IgIo 
than in 1880, and once there, it was infinitely harder 
to raise, from bank savings or bank credit, the 
money necessary to come back. Always, too, the 
packing industry became more and more efficiently 
organized for its bargaining operations, so that the 
rancher, producing and marketing on his own with 
the amateur gambler’s indifference to odds, lay 
more and more at the packer’s mercy. 


N the circumstances, it is probable that if the 
abortive depression of 1914 had been permitted 
to reach its natural end, it would have squeezed out 
the gambling spirit, and compelled a revolutionary 
reorganization of the cattle industry from the ground 
up. But the war came and delayed this result 
twelve years. Millions of European peasants were 
enlisted to eat, for four years, more meat than they 
would normally have seen in their whole lives, with 
their Governments willing to pay for such nourish- 
ment practically on a cost-plus basis. When the 
United States joined in, the production and specula- 
tive stimulus to the ranges was more than doubled. 
The Federal Reserve System, the War Financa 
Corporation, practically put their resources at the 
disposal of anyone who could, or said he could, raise 
beef. Western banks, and everybody who could 
borrow enough money to start a bank at a Western 
crossroads, took the cue and went to it. In conse- 
quence, the trend toward more businesslike ranch- 
ing was halted in the thousands of fairly progressive 
cattlemen who had read the lessons of 1907-14. 
Thousands of old-timers who had learned no lessons 
went back to the business. Still other thousands 
of shoe clerks and ice-cream parlor proprietors in the 
range county seats who had got their cattle econom- 
ics from Zane Grey and the movies went into the 
game on borrowed capital purely as amateurs. 

Then the enormous fallacy collapsed. It collapsed 
because the war ended with the packers’ refrigerat- 
ing plants and the ranges overstocked beyond any 
previous point in their history, and with an im- 
poverished world turning away from meat consump- 
tion toward one of the most thorough vegetarian 
and cereal orgies in its dietary experience. The re- 
sults would have been fatal in any case, but by a 
tragic coincidence, drought descended on the South- 
west at the same time. To keep them from dying in 
the years of our deepest economic depression, rem- 
nant herds had to be sold for tiny fractions of the 
bank paper held against them. The ranchers failed, 
the banks failed, the cow towns lost population, and 
in many sections suitable to cattle-raising even 





under modern conditions herds virtually disappeared 
from the landscape. It was no wonder that for sev- 
eral seasons ex-ranchers, bankers, and purely im- 
partial local observers went their ways in the West 
telling each other confidentially and not for publi- 
cation that cattle in the range country were “done 
for.” They would have to be raised, so the theory 
went in the despair era, in the fattening belt. 

But only a depression-addled vision would insist 
today that this analysis was accurate. There are still 
millions of acres of range cheaper than any other 
comparable feeding ground in the United States in 
spite of the rise in values since the ’seventies. There 
will be millions more with the granting of more gen- 
erous grazing privileges in the conservation tracts 
proposed in legislation now pending or in prospect. 

But one senses a new decision on the part of the 
West, on the part of the cattlemen themselves and 
of business men who have suffered and died with 
the course of cattle speculations, that if the industry 
comes back this time, it must come back to stay. 
There must be something to check the wildness of 
the cycle between affluence and bankruptcy. 

If, for instance, it takes “ten acres to graze a 
cow in an average season,” it will not pay to turn 
nondescript herds loose on these lower portions 
of the New Mexico and Arizona deserts where an 
“average season” of grass and rainfall happens 
about one year out of eight. 


UCH things are going into the discard today in 
the range country, and certain new additions are 
being made to the technique of ranching which fill 
the surviving old-timers with profound disgust. 
There are ranchers today, for instance, who are 
keeping meteorological records to find a better way 
of adapting stock raising to local weather cycles. 
There are others who have installed cost-accounting 
systems. There are others who have clubbed to- 
gether to employ competent veterinarians or college- 
trained experts in animal husbandry. Worse still, 
there are ranchers, more prosperous than someothers, 
all of whose marketing and to some extent breed- 
ing arrangements are under the control of a mere 
sales manager. The more progressive ranchers. have 
thus slowly come to the conclusion that the only 
way to meet the packers in the market is to confront 
them with experts at their own game of trade. 
Thus the range works around to producing cattle 
as nearly as possible on the methods by which the 
United States Steel Corporation produces steel — 
the methods which take the least possible chance. 
This is sad for the surviving old-timers who imagine 
that the life fluid of a conventional and successful 
cowman must be an extra-liberal supply of sporting 
blood. But the new and less pastorally romantic 
West has a growing idea that if the new methods are 
persisted in, it will be good for the country’s beef 
supply, the stability of the markets, and the ranges. 
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- RIVERS THAT FLOW 
Vest 
bli- S 
lone TO THE EA 
sory 
: ” LOVE rivers; they do more than bear merchan- 
wen I dise — ideas float along their surface. Rivers, like 
still clarions, sing to the ocean of the beauty of the 
ther earth, the fertility of the plains, and the splendor of 
Sn cities. . . . I never think of rivers — those great works 
here : of Nature, which are also great in history — without 
pen- y emotion.” 
‘acts . Such is the tribute Victor Hugo pays to the mighty 
ect. irrigators of the earth. Rivers have ever embraced the cur- 
‘the rents of human civilization. They have worked for man 
ond : from the earliest ages, fertilizing his lands, turning his 
with i wheels, carrying his goods, purifying and making beauti- 
stry j ful his most humble surroundings, imbuing with their im- 
: mense vitality the countries through which they have 
wea. j flowed. Throughout the world great streams run today 
ss of i which have turned the course of history and which brim 
| with forgotten romance. 
ze a i What would Egypt and the days of her Ancient Empire 
turn ‘ have been without the Nile? Year after year this god (Ewing Callented 
‘ions | 4 among rivers sends down its blessings from the Mountains ON THE RIVER BANKS OF THE PasT 
e an of the Moon, leaving fertility and the promise of abundant In former days when the Mississippi bore the country’s trade 
pens harvests behind its mighty inundations. Sacred to India, pry —— you what steamer had docked from the sound 
from her source in the Himalayas to her mouth in the oo i = yorum rs a 
> ; reignt a to the animation of such a scene 
y in | 4 Bay of Bengal, is the Ganges, 
or Mother Ganga, as she is 
‘ ‘ill devoutly called. Legend re- 
' lates how Ganga, daughter of 
ust. King Himalaya, was_per- 
are suaded to shed her purifying 
way influence upon the sinful 
cles. earth. To wash away his guilt 
ting in her sacred waters is the 
| to- lifelong wish of every Hindu, 
lege- and what more could be asked 
still, : than to be cremated upon her 
hers, 'E banks and strewn as ashes 
may upon her sea-destined flood? 
mere | The Mississippi has fos- 
, tered growing America, facili- 
have | tating exploration, making 
only cities possible, and linking 
‘ont States with the bonds of 
trade. In the affairs of Europe 
attle no region has played such 
. the a an important part as that 
“—_ watered by the Rhine. Paris 
ance. boasts of the Seine; London 
wine owes the best part of its com- 
ssful mercial supremacy to the 
rting oe ce pe 8 
: of nations few more influen- 
ae ee “ONE OF CLEOPATRA’S NIGHTS” oo ate wee oc played 
leaf i Teeming banks and lapping waters — moonlight upon the Nile — perhaps that enchanted hour 4 mdi aa of the rivers that 
aes when the lions of the desert stop to drink ow to the sea. 
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THE GreAT Moat oF Europe 
The Rhine, at Coblenz, a river 
which may be said to divide north- 
ern and southern Europe. It was 
crossed by Czxsar. Charlemagne 
cleared away the Roman ruins 
and built fortresses upon its 
banks. In the Fourteenth Century 
it witnessed the invention of ar- 
tillery and printing. Later it 
became a source of contention 
between France and Prussia and 
still remains one of Europe's 
most jealously guarded boun- 
daries. Its picturesque aspects 
are famed the world over, and in 
myth and legend it is immortal 


(Ewing Galloway) 


FRoM Paris TO THE SEA 


The Seine as seen from the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame winds a placid and mean- 
dering course. Through Paris it crawls 
sluggishly, while upon its waters French 
cargoes are borne to the sea. Its course 
of 472 miles is characterized by little of 
the rugged and imposing scenery which 
is to be found along so many rivers of 
Europe, yet in the past century its charm 
of landscape and vista has exercised 
an overwhelming influence on French 
art. The millions spent in developing ® 
its channel for navigation have kept it 
long the most important waterway of 
France 














SUNDAY TRAFFIC ON THE 
THAMES 


What rain is to a Scotchman, so 
is the rural atmosphere of his 
beloved Thames to the average 
Londoner. Every Sunday when 
the weather permits, Boulter’s 
Lock at Maidenhead draws a gay 
throng of boating enthusiasts. 
Not only has the Thames been 
immortalized by such authors as 
Jerome K. Jerome, but with the 
history of London it is eternally 
connected. From its banks flows 
much of England's shipping. It 
has been estimated that on the 
average of every ten minutes a 


boat enters the port of London 





(Ewing Galloway) 
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“Be It Ever So 
HuMBLE —” 
River family of the 
better a oe 
tea upon the poop 
deck of their resi- 
dence. When it 
comes to overpopu- 
lation, taxation, and 
the high cost of living, 
China meets her 
problems by taking 
promiscuously to 
the water. Chinese 
junks on the Pearl 
River at Canton are 
as common as resi- 
dences as our Man- 
hattan tenements 
and two-room flats 


(Photos on this page by Ewing Galloway) 


THE BLtuE DANUBE AT BUDAPEST 


Next to the Volga, the Danube is the largest river in Europe. It is said to carry more water to the sea than all the rivers of 
France. At the right of this picture appears the world-famed Academy of Science 
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BENARES, WHERE 
BATHING Is A 
SACRED RITE 


To the mind of the 
Hindu _ cleanliness 
and godliness here 
are one, for from a 
physical cleansing in 
the Ganges he de- 
rives a spiritual 
sanctification. So 
strong is the popular 
belief in this river's 
powers of purifica- 
tion that Hindus 
from all over India 
flock to take a sacred 
dip. Benares, the 
world’s greatest 
watering place, an- 
nually attracts a host 
of curious visitors 
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Down THE St. LAWRENCE TO THE MONTREAL GRANARIES 

Grain brought from the wheat fields of western Canada or across the Great Lakes from the United States finds its way into these giant elevators 
at Montreal. Here it is stored awaiting shipment to Europe 


“SPELL OF THE YUKON”’ 


This great Alaskan river's 
barren reaches have an un- 
failing scenic appeal. Its 
swift course is broken by 
many rapids. The volume 
of water which it discharges 
has been estimated as two 
thirds that of the Missis- 
sippi, quantities of sedi- 
ment accompanying its 
flow. The chief settlement 
along its banks is Dawson 
at its confluence with 
Klondike Creek where the 
famous Alaskan gold rush 
brought together adventur- 
ers from all parts of the 
world 


“THe RHINE OF 
AMERICA” 


Beneath the Palisades runs 
one of America’s most 
beautiful rivers to reach the 
busy harbor of New York. 
With the Hudson is as- 
sociated a wealth of historic 
and pictorial tradition. Its 
hills are dotted with pala- 
tial residences, famous 
landmarks, and points of 
singular beauty. Had _ the 
“Half Moon" sailed its 
reaches two centuries and a 
quarter later, it might have 
penetrated by means of the 
Erie Canal from the sea to 
the Great Lakes 
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Two Thirds Versus the Majority 


By R. M. Boeckel 


HE two-thirds rule in Democratic national 

conventions — a subject of perennial de- 

bate — is again being discussed among the 
leaders of the minority party. The rule has been 
in force in Democratic national conventions for 
nearly one hundred years. It has frequently been 
the cause of deadlocks over Presidential nominations, 
and it has often been attacked, with a view to sub- 
stituting majority rule. Never before, however, had 
it caused so protracted a deadlock as occurred in 
the Madison Square Garden convention in 1924. 
And for that reason, the present attack upon the 
two-thirds principle opens with a greater promise 
of success than any that has been made in the past. 

In his first inaugural address, 


Unit voting has never been enforced in the national 
conventions of the Republican party. In 1876, when 
the Republican State convention in Pennsylvania 
instructed its delegates to vote as a unit, this in- 
struction was held in the national convention to be 
without binding effect. At the next convention of 
the party in 1880 a new rule was adopted clearly 
establishing the principle of individual voting. 
The Republican party in its national convention 
has never countenanced either the two-thirds rule 
or the unit rule. The perpetuation of the two-thirds 
rule in the Democratic party is partly to be explained 

by the continued enforcement of the unit rule. 
The original purpose of the two-thirds rule is clear 
enough. It was a device hit 





Thomas Jefferson listed among 
his essential principles of gov- 


upon by Andrew Jackson to 
insure the nomination of Martin 


ernment, the following: “Ab- 
solute acquiescence in the 
decision of the majority — the 
vital principle of republics, from 
which there is no appeal but 
to force, the vital principle and 
immediate parent of despotism.” 

All of the arguments for 
abolishment of the two-thirds 
rule and substitution of ma- 
jority rule in Democratic con- 
ventions go back to this 
Jeffersonian principle. It is read- 


The two-thirds rule of Demo- 
cratic national conventions has 
kept many a candidate with 
glowing prospects from secur- 
ing a Presidential nomination. 
Before each convention; a per- 
sistent effort is begun to remove 
this regulation and with it 
that other bugbear of certain 
Democrats —the unit rule. 
Already attacks have been 
launched, and Mr. Boeckel, au- 
thor of ‘“‘Repudiation — a Sena- 
torial Nightmare”’ in the July 
17 INDEPENDENT, discusses the 

question here 


Van Buren as his running mate 
in the election of 1832. Van 
Buren clearly was not the choice 
of the Democratic voters, and 
probably would not have been 
nominated for the Vice Presi- 
dency in the first Democratic 
convention had the nomination 
been made by majority vote. 
No other candidate, however, 
could command a two-thirds 
vote, so that the two-thirds 
rule was a device admirably 


ily established that the two- 





calculated to compel the con- 








thirds rule was first put over 
as a political trick to accomplish 


a political purpose, and that reason demands its — 


repeal. This has been shown over and over again in 
Democratic conventions, when the rule has been 
under debate. Nevertheless, no effort to abolish 
this “traditional usage” of the Democratic party 
has ever been successful. The two-thirds principle 
has a vitality. of which no explanation is to be 
found in the face of current arguments. ; 

The unit rule, another of the peculiar institutions 
of the Democratic party, has sometimes been joined 
with the two-thirds rule as a subject of attack, but 
more often it has. been overlooked in the effort to 
introduce the majority principle in Democratic 
national gatherings. The unit rule, strictly speaking, 
Is not a rule of the national conventions. It is, 
rather, a rule of the State party conventions. Under 
the rule State conventions may instruct their 
delegates to cast the vote of the State as a unit, 
according to the vote of the majority, and this in- 
struction will be enforced in the national convention. 


vention to follow the President’s 
wishes and nominate Var Buren, 
or to break up without nominating a Vice Presi- 
dential candidate. Having accomplished its original 
purpose, the two-thirds rule would probably have 
been dropped in the next convention, but for the 
fact that the “Kitchen Cabinet” believed the 
situation demanded the nomination of a Westerner 
for the Vice Presidency, and saw in the rule a means 
of defeating the candidacy of Senator Rives of 
Virginia. Van Buren was nominated for the Presi- 
dency by unanimous vote and the Vice Presidential 
nomination went to Richard Johnson of Kentucky, 
the Westerner desired by the “Kitchen Cabinet.” 

The two-thirds rule was not employed in the 1840 
convention. Van Buren was renominated in a reso- 
lution unanimously adopted, and the convention 
adjourned without making a Vice Presidential 
nomination. Probably it would not have been 
heard of again, except for Van Buren’s letter oppos- 
ing the annexation of Texas which earned him the 
hostility of the slavery interests just before the 
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nominating convention of 1844. Notwithstanding 
his Texas letter, Van Buren had a majority in the 
convention. His candidacy was blocked by the neat 
device of readopting the rules of the conventions 
of 1832 and 1836, thus invoking the two-thirds 
rule without specifically mentioning it. The New 
York delegation, although pledged to Van Buren, 
voted for the adoption of the old rules, and thus 
effectively disposed of his candidacy, although it 
voted for him on the first ballot. The result of the 
two-thirds rule in this convention was a deadlock 
with no candidate able to command the required 
majority until the convention was stampeded on 
the ninth ballot to James K. Polk, the first success- 
ful “‘dark-horse” candidate. A second dark-horse 
candidate, Franklin Pierce, owed his nomination on 
the forty-ninth ballot in 1852 to the two-thirds rule. 
By this time it had become one of the “traditional 


usages” of the party. 


N none of the conventions prior to 1850 was the 
unit rule a subject of controversy, although the 
two-thirds rule was frequently attacked. The ab- 
sence of complaint would seem to indicate that the 
unit rule was not very generally employed in this 
period. It probably came into use, as a means of 
avoiding collision among the delegates, when large 
delegations, not numerically a multiple of the votes 
allowed to the State, began to be sent to national 
conventions. In such a case, an instruction by the 
State convention to cast the vote of the State as the 
majority decided might have been looked upon as 
a means of avoiding any unnecessary confusion. 
Prior to 1860 no candidate for the Presidency had 
been nominated by the Demo- 
cratic party without the sup- 
port of the South. In the 
Charleston convention of 1860, 
however, other sections of the 
country supporting the can- 
didacy of Stephen A. Douglas 
had a majority. The South, 
controlling something over one 
third of the delegates, counted 
upon the two-thirds rule to 
defeat the Douglas candidacy. 
The balloting continued 
through fifty-seven trials, with 
neither the Northern majority 
nor the Southern minority will- 
ing to yield. Then the conven- 
tion adjourned to Baltimore 
where Douglas was nomi- 
nated by a two-thirds vote, 
after practically all of the 
Southern delegates had with- 
drawn. Had either side yielded 
at Charleston, it is open to 
doubt whether Abraham 


MarTIN VAN BurREN 


Andrew Jackson inaugurated the two-thirds rule 
to elect Van Buren Vice President 


Lincoln would have been elected to the Presidency 
in 1860. 

Before the adjournment of the 1860 convention to 
Baltimore, an amendment to the voting rules was 
adopted as follows: “That in any State which has 
not provided or directed its State convention how 
its vote may be given, the convention will recognize 
theright of each delegate to cast his individual vote.” 

This amendment, while establishing the right of 
uninstructed delegates to vote their individual 
preferences, made it quite clear that where instruc- 
tions had been given by State conventions, unit 
voting would be enforced by the national conven- 
tion. The adoption of this amendment was followed 
by a notable increase in the number of States that 
instructed their delegates to succeeding national 
conventions to vote as units. It was at this point 
that the two-thirds rule and the unit rule began to 
interlock — ultimately to become two parts of a 
single system. The vitality of this system in the 
face of repeated attack upon one of its parts is 
to be explained upon the sustaining force of its 
other part — the unit rule. 


HOULD the two-thirds rule be abrogated in a 
Democratic national convention in which unit 
voting continued to be enforced, the choice of a 
Presidential nominee might well fall upon a candi- 
date supported by the delegations from a few large 
States voting as units, although the delegates from 
those States might be nearly evenly divided in their 
preferences. In such a situation, the nomination 
would go, under majority rule, to a candidate 
whose actual. support numbered only a minority 
of the delegates. 

While a determined minor- 
ity, assisted in its purpose by 
the unit rule, can prevent the 
nomination of a_ particular 
candidate or candidates, — as 
happened in both the Balti- 
more convention of 1912 and 
the New York convention of 
1924,—Iit is practically im- 
possible under the two-thirds 
rule to nominate a candidate 
whose actual support on the 
final ballot numbers less than 
a majority of the delegates. 
So long as the unit rule con- 
tinues to be enforced, the 
two-thirds rule must be main- 
tained as a safeguard against 
minority nomination. Any suc- 
cessful effort to displace the 
two-thirds rule and substitute 
majority rule in Democratic 
national conventions must 
begin (Continued on page 111) 
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“So You’re an American!” 
By Harbor Allen 


up at me. “Wasn’t he a 





ERR PREISING 
is a newspaper 
man in Berlin. 


He has an elegantly 
sonorous title, but it is 
rather long and I have for- 
gotten just how it goes. 
He introduced himself to 
me one night at a gather- 
ing of foreign newspaper 
men by exclaiming: “So 
you're an American!” It 








“Ah,” says the average European, reducing 
his thoughts to their lowest terms, ‘‘so you're 
- to psi = means yo you — lots 
of money and no brains. Ss material wit- - 

nesses in the case against Americans, Mr. Um  Gottes 
Allen, recently returned from a long stay in 
Europe, selects a Berlin editor, a crotchety 
Englishman, an opera singer from Munich, a 
German painter, a Venetian signora, and an 
Austro-American expatriate, and then with 
fine and whimsical logic, returns to America 
—lest he should come to agree with them! 


typical American!” 


a 


Willen, 
Trude, where did you get 
hold of that?” 

“Where do you think? 
I bought it.” 

“Do you mean to say 
ou paid money for it?” 

“Yes. Everybody’s read- 








was a phrase I was often 

to hear afterwards, and I learned to look upon it as 
one of sinister import. Since he had some sort of 
tentative connection with an American newspaper, 
and I was eager for an indigenous point of view, we 
became friends. Besides our reciprocal utility, we 
found that we really liked each other; and in due 
time, after a requisite number of Bierballe confabu- 
lations, I was presented to Frau Preising, a gracious, 
natural woman, though slightly ingenuous. There 
were, first, Nachmittagkaffees, and later, dinners at 
the Preising home, where, little by little, I came to 
feel at utter ease. They were charming, the Preisings. 

Some time later they invited me to the premiére 
of Georg Kaiser’s new play “‘Kolportage.” To our 
amazement it dealt with an American woman of 
customary American beauty and wealth married to 
a German Junker with nothing but ancient lineage 
and a vast superciliousness to recommend him. The 
heiress, eloquently unhappy over the neglect and 
brutality of her husband, flees with her child and her 
crude but golden-hearted uncle from “Kahnsaas,” 
only to return in Act II, many years later, with her 
Americanized son, grown to manhood. And now 
the fun begins. The boy chases the butler about the 
palace crying: “Come on, hurry up, hurry up! Get a 
moof on!” He wears his hat indoors. He sits with his 
feet on the table. He carries a portable victrola, 
which, as he moves about, plays Irving Berlin’s 
latest hymn to beauty. He flashes a golden pen and 
dashes off checks for a million or so. And in the end, 
he cuts all the playwright’s Gordian knots with 
another such check, which the Junkers condescend- 
ingly accept. 

To suggest that an uncouth American dourgeois 
might after all be the better man took courage. 
Many Germans in the audience were offended. But 
not so the Preisings. They were indeed liberal. 

“Delightful! perfectly delightful!” exclaimed 
Frau Preising, as we sat, after the show, in a side 
Street café. “And that boy!” she added, smiling 


ing it. Why it’s the best 
seller in Germany today: ‘Mein Leben und Meine 
Werke (My Life and Work),’ by Henry Ford.” 

“Yes. But don’t you see, in America, among intel- 
ligent people Henry Ford is considered — well — ” 

“He’s a great man, isn’t he? A genius!” 

“Yes, of course. Along mechanical lines, in indus- 
try and business administration. But nobody takes 
his doo0ks seriously. When it comes to ideas, to 
cultural things, why, he’s a baby, an ignoramus. 
Whenever he expresses his views on anything out- 
side of business and money, everybody with an 
atom of brains goes into convulsions. I told you 
about that libel trial of his in Chicago, didn’t I? 
When he said that history was all bun— ” 

“Yes, you told me that. You also told me about 
his views on the universal English language and his 
New English fiddler from — er — Missouri.” 

“Maine!” 

‘Maine, then; what difference does it make? But 
you still haven’t given me any valid reason for not 
reading his book.” 

“Oh, all right, read it, then. Meinetwegen! Only, 
don’t go running around afterwards telling every- 
body just what America is like, and thinking every 
American you meet is merely a smaller edition of the 
great and mighty Henry Ford. No matter where an 
American goes in Europe, he finds only one line of 
logic in the European’s mind. ‘Ah,’ he thinks, ‘so 
you’re an American! That means you have lots of 
money and no brains. I shall ask all I dare of your 
purse and nothing of your head.’ And often, as in my 
case, he’s dead wrong on item one, and at least 
partially wrong on item two.” 

“And what am I to read that will give me a pic- 
ture of the real American, he who is neither mil- 
lionaire nor ignoramus?” 

“I’ve told you. Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson, 
Stephen Crane, Frank Norris, Willa Cather, 
Mencken, Sandburg, Edgar Lee Masters —”’ 

Trude was shaking her head mournfully. 
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“You're not a real American at all,” she sighed. 

“How do you figure that out?” 

“You’re one of those anomalies known as an 
American intellectual. I’ve met several in my day; 
I know them. A German intellectual is a German, 
and a French intellectual is a Frenchman of the 
French. But an American intellectual! He isn’t any- 
thing. He’s not American, and he’s not European; 
in short, he’s neither fish nor flesh. He simply does 
not belong. Your painters are French, your novelists 
are English or Russian, your music — unless it is 
negro — is very sweet and very insipid and nothing. 
And, consequently, what does Europe care for all of 
that? We have better painters, better novelists, 
better music. But what we don’t have better is 
Henry Ford. We can’t produce a Henry Ford. When 
we try to produce a great captain of industry, he’s 
like your writers and painters— an imitation. 
Oh, he may be never so successful — take Stinnes, 
for instance. But like your writers and artists, 
he isn’t really autochthonous, he doesn’t ever quite 
belong. 

“So when we think of America, we think of 
Henry Ford. He shows us what America stands for. 
On a magnified scale, I admit; and so the faults are 
magnified, too. Ignorance, materialism, bigotry, 
cultural sterility: 4e may have them in inordinate 
share, but those are nevertheless America’s infirmi- 
ties. On the other hand, he stands for the genius of 
America, the apotheosis of the American idea: force, 
untiring energy, morality, comfort, unparalleled 
ingenuity, mass production. Why are you so con- 
temptuous of Henry Ford? For good or for bad, 
he’s your most genuine representative, your greatest 
contribution to civilization. 

‘Sherwood Anderson — Sandburg! Ach, du lieber 
Himmel! ... Pass me that book; pass me my 
Henry Ford.” 


* * Ke K * 


he was really a pathetic figure. Here we were, 
traveling through some of the loveliest land in 


Italy; and here he sat, huge, immaculate, with the 
raw-beef face of the convivial Englishman, mentally 
if not physically twiddling his thumbs. He fairly 
radiated boredom. 

Two blond men entered the compartment and 
began a heated, guttural discussion. In an instant 
the Englishman was sitting upright, his face stiff 
with animosity. 

“T say, what are you?” he snapped at one of the 
blond men during the first lull. 

The blond man stared at him with uncompre- 
hending eyes, and then turned questioningly to me. 

“Er fragt was Sie fiir Nationalitat sind,” I 
translated. ; 

“Ob! Ich bin Schwede,” he replied. 

“He’s a Swede,” I told the Englishman. 

“Oh, is that so?” rumbled the latter. “Well, you 


tell him he’d better hang a sign on himself, saying 
so. I thought he was a Hun.” 

A few minutes later his wife returned and sat be- 
side him. She was a small woman, with shoulders 
painfully squared, and a lean, desiccated face. Un- 
mistakably she was a woman of some little social 
pretension; one could gather that by the way she 
would occasionally lean over and whisper to her 
husband in a heavily subdued voice. 

The compartment having grown sultry, I opened 
the door to the corridor. Whereupon the English- 
woman humped up her prim shoulders and whispered 
to her husband. Before I could make a move- 
ment, he had reached across and banged the door 
shut. “If you don’t mind!” he boomed, with an 
aggressive look. . | 

I nodded curtly, laid my paper aside, and strode 
out. Leaning against the partition in the cool corri- 
dor, I overheard the following dialogue: 

SHE: What an unspeakably rude fellow. He 
couldn’t have been English? 

He: He spoke English. Foreign accent, though. 

(There was a short pause, followed by a faint 
rustle of paper). 

He: The New York World. 

SHE: Oh, one of those horribly vulgar American 
newspapers. Well, if he’s an American, that ac- 
counts for his manners. They never have any. Taste 
and manners are two things you must never look for 
in an American. They simply don’t exist. 

He: (yawning) Yes, they’re rotters. Bounders, the 
whole lot of them. They oughtn’t to let them ride on 
the same train with white men. 


* Ke Ke OK * 


“So? A real American?” they asked almost in 
unison; and immediately I was ensconced in a sofa, 
the four of them surrounding me. 

“The New York stage!” the Munich actress 
ejaculated. “Tell me about it. I’ve heard so much of 
the revival of the theatre in New York.” 

Briefly I mentioned names: The Guild, the inevi- 
table O'Neill, “Processional,” the Neighborhood 
Playhouse, the Russians, Molnar, Capek, Toller, 
Benavente, Kaiser, Copeau, Vadja, Pirandello. . . .. 

“Ah,” she cried, pressing her hands together, 
“such scope, such versatility, such energy! No, no! 
Only the Americans could do that.” 

“Mich reisst’s dabin—something draws me 
there,” confessed the bulky Amazon who sings 
Brinnehilde at the Staatsoper. ‘“‘Before the war I 
could have gone, but I scorned the offer. ‘What?’ I 
said. “I go to America? I prostitute my art, my soul, 
before a lot of moneybags who have no discrimina- 
tion, no Kunstgeftibl, who make of Wagner a bazaar, 
a picnic, a gaudy display of diamonds. No. I stay 
here.’ But now — you’re an American; tell me, it’s 
different now, isn’t it? When I hear of Jeritza — 
ach, mich reisst’s dabin!” (Continued on page 111) 
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The Shadow Stage 


N the wake of a good deal of press 
I tooting, “Variety” has arrived from 
Berlin, and once more we are, or 
should be, learning something of this pic- 
ture business from the Germans. They 
have sent us another film so distinguished 
by its adult point of view, by its fluidity of 
movement, its skillful orchestration and 
pictorial counterpoint, its courageous and 
pertinent use of detail and its fidelity of 
characterization that our director and 
scenarists and Mr. Will Hayes could do 
no better than spend their most wakeful 
hours before it taking notes. “Variety” 
is not perfect; “The Last Laugh” may 
still keep its laurels. But it has an abound- 
ing sophistication in life and art, and if it 
is any earthly use to send people to school 
in these matters, this gratuitous recom- 
mendation might be extended to the pro- 
ducers, say, of such recent flubdubbery 
as “Good and Naughty.” 

“Variety” tells a tale of vaudeville and 
carnival. With some faint echoing from 
“He Who Gets Slapped” and a definite 
indebtedness to all the eternal triangles, it 
centers upon the passionate interlude of 
three trapezists — two men and a woman. 
Boss, the proprietor of a cheap tent- 
wagon show in a Hamburg amusement 
park, falls victim to the enticements of 
one of his girls. With his new love and 
protégée, he leaves his Frau and his child, 
leaves the lowest estate of the entertain- 
ment world for the more elevated exis- 
tence of the flying trapeze, his old love. 
In Berlin the Boss and his girl join forces 
with a famous aérial acrobat, Artinelli, 
and the trio becomes the sensation of 
the hour at the Wintergarten. Suavely, 
Artinelli supplies a pair of horns for the 
unsuspicious, childlike Boss, for which 
unwelcome service Boss kills him and, 
spurning his incorrigible Carmen, forth- 
with surrenders himself to the police. 


ERE is nothing new nor any pretense 

of novelty. No one knows better than 
those who here proceed to retell it that 
the parentage of the melodrama of pas- 
sion antedates them all. Secure in this 
knowledge, they have met the necessity 
tor fresh treatment by the most obvious of 
methods, a method so simple that our 
pretentious Hollywood system too often 
pretends to despise it. They have pursued 
the whole affair through the eye of the 
camera, which they are pleased to con- 
sider the eye of the man from Mars, with 
all the refreshing comment and selectivity 
and unorthodox focus which the eye of 
that personage is supposed to have. 


“Made in Germany” 


By Perceval Reniers 


“Variety” is visual drama, as was 
“The Last Laugh,” and another German 
picture, grim and complete without the 
aid of titles, “Backstairs.” If anyone 
should care to know how far our studios 
are panting to the rear in this essential 
and only legitimate use of the motion 
picture, he need only compare “ Variety” 
with a recent contraption called “The 
Road to Mandalay,” an Oriental melo- 
drama out of Broadway. Truly it has pic- 
tures and verily these pictures move, but 





Emit JANNINGS AND LyA DE PuTTI 


Chief players in ‘‘Variety,” latest cinema 
importation from the Ufa studios 


hardly once does it take off from the too, 
too solid earth of words and phrases into 
the upper air of visual symbols — and 
hardly once is it anything but deadly. 
In spite of the fact that some of our 
directors, and especially the imported 
ones such as Lubitsch and Buchowetzki 
and Seastrom, are fully aware that the 
meaning of “motion picture” is simple 
pictorial movement, it seems that we are 
to expect only the foreign studios, and 
principally the Ufa of Berlin, to supply 
us with drama of the eye sustained through 
the six or eight reels prescribed. Appar- 


ently, they throw aside their cinema copy ~ 


books over there and they reject the rules 
of thumb that come between them and 
the art of seeing things “ new and strange.” 

“Variety” is thoroughly alive and true 
and believable because this potent camera 
eye is allowed to reach around back of its 
on-rolling story into the milieu, glimpsing 
the characteristic enrichments of street 


carnival, of Wintergarten audience, of 
biergarten folk and folk ways, snatching 
up with a courageous expressionism flashes 
of the variety life. And it is thoroughly 
dramatic because there is no obvious ar- 
resting of the main current for these visual 
excursions. The amalgam of story and 
surrounding atmosphere has been brought 
off with amazing skill, the more amazing 
since the telling is often marred by a 
deliberateness that seems at times to 
threaten the sinuous, delightful pacing. 
If timing and tempo have any interest 
for you — which they conceivably have 
not — get you to “‘ Variety” and observe 
the Germans moving about familiarly 
among their andantes and allegros, their 
retards and holds. Does the danger of 
dullness lurk in a genre passage? They 
cammunicate it with swift, exciting strokes 
and with a flair for camera effects that 
keeps it spinning. Have they climbed to 
the apex of a situation where tyros in 
drama take it that a bold stroke arid the 
curtain will finish off their work? They 
hold to it grimly, drawing it tauter and 
tauter through the slow minutes to the 
breaking point. Here, perhaps, they work 
not wisely but too well..There is a relent- 
less deliberation at the climaxes that 
throws us back upon “Teutonic,” ad- 
jective meaning “not quite subtle.” 


OR this fault, Emil Jannings, the only 

and the great Jannings of “Passion” 
and “The Last Laugh,” is at least partly 
culpable. Appearing for the first time on 
these shores without disguising make-up 
and costume, his equipment for emotional 
expression is as astounding as ever. His 
broad countenance is still the most nearly 
perfect graph of the mind that we know, 
with the possible exception of Chaplin’s. 
Just why he should give way in “ Variety” 
to mugging after the manner of a Co- 
manche supernumerary is not to be ex- 
plained with reason. The last thing that 
his characterization of the Boss needed to 
fill it out was a touch of ham. 

Warwick Ward, the Artinelli of the 
piece, will probably be snatched over to 
prehensile Hollywood on the strength of a 
really distinguished performance. Lya de 
Putti is already there on the strength, so 
it is said, of her sex appeal. To those who 
have looked for some preéminent ability in 
her acting, this will appear not unlikely. 
When we consider the devitalizing process 
that these importations undergo in Holly- 
wood, it is cause for thanksgiving that 
Emil Jannings steadfastly refuses to brave 
the terrors of mal de mer. 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


creatures, if one happens to know 
nothing of the subject in which 
they specialize; if one does, they may often 
be a source of innocent merriment. For 
myself, I get my keenest pleasure from 
those who are credited with being past 
masters in the arts of publicity and 
salesmanship. When a highly paid “ public- 
relations counsel” of my slight acquaint- 
ance points with pride to his scheme for 
restoring the fortunes of a hair-net com- 
pany, I am deeply impressed, especially as 
his plan is to induce women to wear long 
hair, and the number of bobbed heads in- 
creases with an almost vertiginous speed. 
Very naturally, in such alien fields of 
human endeavor as advertising hair nets 
a mere layman like myself is usually un- 
able to test the truth of what is so plausi- 
bly stated, and were it not for the daily 
and hourly evidence of my senses, I 
might labor under the impression that 
women had sacrificed their “shingles” 
in order to justify the faith of the innocent 
company aforesaid in the publicity agent’s 
legerdemain. But when plans are dis- 
cussed for “ putting over books,” I am ina 
position, both as a reader and a writer, to 
follow the results with skeptical detach- 
ment and professional interest. Now that 
we are in the doldrums of publishing, 
many strange and fearful devices are 
being discussed by the initiated as the 
best means for “breaking down sales 
resistance.” 


| aa are always awe-inspiring 


ET us have an intelligence test! How 
many readers would guess the signifi- 
cance of the following window displays? 
(1) A tipped-over container of beans; (2) 
a schoolroom globe covered with tin foil; 
(3) electric iron; (4) a stuffed fish; (5) 
half soles and heels; (6) a card on a large 
blotter. The examples are taken from an 
allegedly serious article in a professional 
journal, where they are cited with ap- 
proval as examples of how the background 
of a bookseller’s window can at once sug- 
gest the subject of the books on display. 
They represent what is called “following 
the train of people’s thoughts and then 
swinging aboard with an idea about the 
books you offer.” 

Now for the solution to the conundrums 
which these displays present: (1) suggests 
“spilling the beans,” which obviously 
means “intimate biographies”; (2) is 
humor because it “makes the world 
brighter”; (3) stands for “books about 
mind and nerves” because “it irons out 
many personal problems”; (4) is most 
recondite and refers to books of etiquette, 
since these will help you to avoid feeling 





“like a fish out of water”; (5) is recom- 
mended for “ business books” as being the 
“footsteps of successful business men”; 
(6) will at once induce a craving for 
“mystery stories,” because “we’ve found 
these the most absorbing things we know.” 

As a parlor game for children between 
the ages of twelve and fifteen this sort of 
thing has its possibilities in these days 
when cross-word puzzles and “intelligence 
tests” fill the vacuity of minds at ease. 
Would it not be better, if a gaping crowd 
is regarded as a substitute for readers of 
books, to fill the windows with any old 
thing, and hang up a card inviting sug- 
gestions as to what books they would 
most appropriately advertise? The asso- 
ciation of ideas would, of course, have to 
be somewhat less strained, a trifle easier 
than in the examples quoted from the ex- 
perts. A gentleman’s coat with a number 
of fair hairs on the shoulder, for instance, 
might elicit replies which would add to the 
happiness of Miss Anita Loos. Effigies of 
the committee investigating the Anti- 
Saloon League might suggest to the more 
intellectual observers Paul de Kruif’s 
“Microbe Hunters.” 

The curious thing is that people who 
amuse themselves with such childishness 
and are deadly serious about it do not 
laugh when an advertisement is reprinted 
in a trade paper as a model of how go- 
getting booksellers advertise, although 
that advertisement contains mistakes in 
the title or author’s name at almost every 
line. In a recent example, all the books 
and all the authors were current and fa- 
miliar; an expert devoted much space to 
praising the enterprise of the bookseller, 
but nobody apparently had read the ad- 
vertisement through carefully, or was well 
enough acquainted with the names and 
titles to set them out correctly. I leave the 
choice of an explanation to the reader’s 
judgment. 

While the “psychology engineers” 
think out “stunts” for capturing “pros- 
pects,” let me relate an incident which 
happened the other day in a bookseller’s 


shop in New York. The salesman of one 
of the most venerable, intelligent, and 
prosperous publishing houses in America 
entered to take orders for a new novel by 
a leading English novelist. Whereupon the 
following dialogue, more or less, enchanted 
the ears of the firm’s customer: 

“T am afraid I cannot take any copies 
of So-and-So; he does not appeal to me 
very much. Anyhow, in this store I have 
to supply English first editions of such 
authors.” 

“Ah! I see. You don’t think that Blank 
is a good author!” (Snorts of indignation.) 

“TI did not say that at all. I know he 
is considered one of the greatest living 
novelists, but, it so happens,-I am not 
interested in him, and for the reasons 
explained, I cannot sell the American 
edition.” 

(Contemptuously): “That is a matter of 
opinion.” 

“But there is a book which you have 
just published with which I am doing very 
well. I have reordered twenty copies.” 
(He names a book recently praised in 
THE INDEPENDENT and elsewhere.) 

“Do you call that a book?” 

“Yes. I think it is a most amusing 
satire, and it is selling well here.” 

“TI have just come back from Chicago, 
and it is certainly not selling there.” 

“That is not surprising, as the book is a 
travesty of things taken very seriously in 
Chicago and the Middle West.” 

“Well, any fool could write a book like 
that. You could write one yourself.” 

Having thus done his best to kill the 
sale of a book by a young American au- 
thor and failed to place an order for the 
volume he had brought with him, the 
salesman dashed out. Doubtless he was 
rushing to attend or to deliver a lecture 
on the psychology of salesmanship. 


= be it from me to affect doubts con- 
cerning the importance of selling and 
advertising books. It has always been my 
belief that the author, the publisher, and 
the critic represent only a very elementary 
stage in the process of putting books on 
the market. When the first two have 
agreed, with all the usual fond hopes for 
success, and even when the critics seem to 
justify those hopes, there comes, more 
often than the lay reader imagines, a 
strange hitch. The book is a good book, 
the publisher believes in it, the reviewers 
praise it. But you search in vain for it 
in the bookshops. It languishes — two or 
three unhappy copies —in an obscure 
corner; these disappear, and that is the 
end. Who is responsible? Perhaps I have 
given a clue to part of the mystery. 
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Libeling the Dead 


A Review by Samuel K. Lothrop 


MAYA ARCHITECTURE. By George 
Oakley Totten. Washington: The Maya 
Press. $25.00. 


ROWTH of popular interest in the 
(5 past of the Maya Indian and 


appreciation of his achievements 
is registered by the recent publication 
of several volumes dealing with this theme. 
Of these, Totten’s “Maya Architecture” 
is the most sumptuous, best illustrated, 
most costly, and least readable. The 
Maya has caught the popular imagina- 
tion, however, and to anyone who would 
regard, unburdened by antiquarian lore, 
the remains of once mighty cities I rec- 
ommend this book. 

Increase of interest in the Mayas is 
due to recognition of their cultural achieve- 
ments. One can only admire a people 
which raises a complex and highly or- 
ganized civilization in an environment 
which the European races until the pres- 
ent century have not been able to master. 
The ruins of most Maya cities today cover 
lands either desolate and unoccupied 
or else cultivated by the existing half 
million descendants of the original build- 
ers. To the Maya also goes the great 
distinction of having invented one of the 
world’s four basic systems of writing, by 
which were inspired the scripts used by 
other advanced nations of the New 
World. Also, more than two thousand 
years ago, the Maya devised a numerical 
system involving place notation and the 
use of zero. Thus for many centuries 
they were the world’s leading mathema- 
ticians and astronomers, while their cal- 
endar was a marvel of accuracy. In 
art, they laid down the principles of 
perspective and of balance in design, 
which they combined with vigorous and 
imaginative execution. Literature and ap- 
preciation of style they also 
had; but of this we can say 
little, because centuries ago 
a fanatical Spanish clergy 
burned their books. 

The achievements of the 
Mayas are enhanced by the 
fact that theirs were the basic 
inventions on which their 
civilization lodged, in contrast 
to the Greeks, who, outclass- 
ing the Mayas in art and 
architecture and themselves 
outranked in mathematics’ 
and astronomy, had all the 
fundamentals of their culture 
handed to them by adjacent 
“barbarians.” Thus Greek 
genius found its expression 
in delicate interpretation and 


rendering. On the other hand, Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, although lacking the final 
artistry of Greece, created the material, 
economic, and social fabric which clad 
the later nations of Europe; and thus they 
held a position comparable to the Mayas 
in America. 

The Mayas housed their civilization 
worthily. They reared edifices of stone 
and lime — palaces, temples, markets, 
law courts, administration buildings — so 
well constructed as to resist for centuries 
the devouring growth of tropical forests. 
They built, like all civilized peoples, with 
no thought to the future but that their 
buildings should endure, and the passing 
of time has shown that they wrought well. 
But, more than this, they built beauti- 
fully. Balance and harmony in design, 
elaboration in detail subordinate always 
to mass effect, variation of decorative 
motives to avoid monotony, in short, the 
principles of good architecture as we 
know it were theirs to command. 


R. TOTTEN, the author of “Maya 
Architecture,” is a Washington 
architect who received a commission to 
erect a building in Maya style. Conceiving 
enthusiasm through study of the subject, 
he went to Yucatan and toured through 
some of the better-known and more easily 
accessible ruins, where he took some ex- 
cellent photographs and made interesting 
studies of decorative details. On his return 
he sought further illustrative material in 
quantity from various museums and 
previous publications, combining the 
whole into the present book. It is a mas- 
sive, heavy volume; the hundreds of 
illustrations are admirably reproduced; 
indeed, we are surprised that it has been 
possible to put it on the market at such 
a relatively low price. 





(Courtesy Peabody Museum, Harvard University) 
A corner of the ‘‘nunnery” quadrangle — Uxmal 


To supply a text Mr. Totten has quoted 
or compressed various scientific reports 
dealing with the cities he discusses. 
Also, he has written a general introduc- 
tion frankly disappointing, for, this be- 
ing the first time that a professional 
architect has brought out a serious study 
of the subject, one might have hoped 
that it would constitute a contribution 
differing in tenor and treatment from 
the strictly archeological publications. 
However, the introduction is little more 
than a recompilation from Holmes’ 
excellent “Archeological Studies Among 
the Ancient Cities of Mexico.” 


T is a basic and outstanding fault of 
this book that the author has failed 
to realize, except vaguely, or to discuss, 
except emptily, the changes in style that 
occurred during the thousand or more 
years the Mayas were erecting buildings 
of stone. Without this historical back- 
ground, no intelligent presentation of the 
subject is possible. One’s mind reels from 
the chaos of treating a millennium of Euro- 
pean architecture on such a basis, yet this 
is what Mr. Totten has done for the Maya. 
He apparently sees Maya architecture 
as no more than an assemblage of 
undated and unrelated decorative details; 
he has. little to say of the treatment of 
mass or of light and shade, on which 
broadly achieved effects depend. Indeed, 
in his elevation for a proposed museum 
in Maya style, Mr. Totten makes the 
portico, not in Maya, but in Toltec style, 
while he clothes the building proper 
with true Maya decorative detail, but 
partly of the Sixth and partly of the Elev- 
enth Century, a.p. It is like combining 
a Roman temple with a Gothic cathe- 
dral and a Turkish kiosk. 

We need not go into further detail to 
show that “Maya Architec- 
ture,” from the point of view 
of both the architect and the 
archeologist, shows a lament- 
able lack of scholarship. — 

Innate honesty compels us 
to add that rarely if ever 
has such a badly made book 
come into our hands. There 
are so many typographical 
errors that the proof reader, 
if such existed, should be 
urged to seek a livelihood in 
other fields. Titles for illus- 
trations might at least cor- 
rectly designate the subject 
portrayed, yet there are some 
hideous blunders. We advise 
all and sundry to look at the 
pictures. 
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New Books In Brief Review 


Whither England? By Leon Trotsky. 
New York: International Publishers. 
$1.75. 

he TROTSKY organized the “Red 

army of Russia” after a lifetime of 
revolutionary effort. Perhaps these activi- 
ties have lent color to his style. In his 

communist-literary arsenal he has a 

healthy supply of irony, invective, parody, 

sarcasm, caricature, and pure vitriol. In 

“Whither England?” he draws on the 

whole arsenal. His thesis is the bank- 

ruptcy of England and the ultimate 
downfall of the Empire. Loss of markets, 
the exhaustion of the war, the rising 
power of the United States, and the coal 
troubles in England all point, argues 

Trotsky, to ultimate revolution and 

collapse. But the bulk of the book is taken 

up with skinning alive and quartering the 
leaders of the present British Labor party. 

The whole lot Trotsky regards as a milk- 

and-water crew of Christian pacifists 

whose sole function is to bolster up the 
bourgeoisie and postpone an ultimate 
revolution which will accordingly be the 
more brutal when it comes. It will be led, 
of course, by the Communist party in 





“‘A Great Musician 
and His Loves’’ 











(L’'Homme d’ Amour) 
By GUY DE POURTALES 


“Fascinating ... attractive... 
very readable . . . entertaining.”— 
Harry Hansen in Harper's Magazine 


“Glowing . . . excellent . .. en- 


“lightening . . . enthralling.” 
—Saturday Review 


$2.50 at all Booksellers 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
One Park Avenue 





England, which by that time will have 
snatched leadership from MacDonald 
and the other weaklings. Trotsky displays 
a good pamphleteer’s knowledge of Eng- 
lish conditions and history. All of his 
barbed sentences are sharp and some 
draw blood. 


* * * * * 


“Ruby Robert,” Alias Bob Fitzsimmons. 
By Robert H. Davis. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 


N intimate and entertaining account 
of the most picturesque of American 
pugilists — for even the famous John L. 
could hardly compare in genuine flavor 
with the great Cornishman. Though not 
so fine a piece of work as Mr. Dibble’s 
biography of Sullivan, Mr. Davis’ book 
is still an eminently readable and con- 
vincing story. 
* * * OK * 


The Land of Mist. By A. Conan Doyle. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2.00. 


S the “Watson” of spiritualism, 
Conan Doyle is neither felicitous 

nor plausible. His mixture of romance and 
propaganda makes a story fit for a Sun- 
day-school tract or an_ institutional 
advertisement. When he wishes to over- 
come the exaggerated difficulties and 
objections in the way of his beliefs, he 
merely invokes an appropriate spirit that 
speaks miraculous words. If you have 
never “‘seanced” yourself, you will be 


amazed to see in this book how preposter-_ 


ously simple such a mysterious business 
can be made. 
* * * *K * 


The Cabala. By Thornton Niven Wilder. 
New York: Albert & Charles Boni. 


$2.50. 


IRST novels by Americans under 

thirty frequently have merit, but for 
ten years they have been monotonously 
devoted to psychologizing the ego of the 
author and explaining the sex entangle- 
ments of adolescents. “The Cabala”’ is as 
far above the general ruck of these as 
Henry James is above James Oliver 
Curwood. ‘It is the story of a group of 
aristocratic antiquities, counts, and prin- 
cesses of an elder day living in modern 
Rome. With the courtesies, traditions, 
etiquettes, pieties, and brutalities of a 
fading aristocracy, they live in and even 
try to mold the society of Twentieth 
Century Italy. August, tragic, horrible, 
pitiable, comic, heroic folk, as seen 
through the mind of a sensitive American 





from Connecticut! Wilder has achieved 
in his first novel a control of balanced, 
ironic prose that fits quite perfectly 
the character of his reserved and sensi- 
tive hero. Those resources that lie 
in an instinctive appreciation of music, 
design, and the graces of social intercourse 
fertilize it. But, above all, it is subdued by 
a fine sense of form. In all these points, it 
bespeaks the method of Henry James and 
of his European models rather than the 
newer schools of the psychiatric stream 
and sewer. The book is a definite achieve- 
ment:in the art of novel writing. 


* * * K * 


Hermann Melville. By John Freeman. 
English Men of Letters Series. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 


OR those who want a short story of 

Melville’s life vividly and ably told, 
and haven’t an inclination for the longer 
work of his biographer, Raymond Weaver, 
this book is admirable. Combined with 
the life story are studies of “Moby 
Dick,” all of his other novels, the re- 
mainder of his prose, and his poetry. The 
whole is pressed into a compass of two 
hundred pages. Americans have been 
busy reviving the work and fame of 
Melville for the past half dozen years and 
finding that he is in truth what Freeman 
calls him in this volume, “the most 
powerful of all the great American 
writers.” But despite the revival of inter- 
est, an air of mystery, misrepresentation, 
and ignorance still clings to his career 
which this book will help to dispel. To 
a hundred English readers who know 
“Moby Dick,” which contains, as Con- 
rad said, “the whole story of the sea,” 
there are perhaps five who have read 
“Omoo,” or “Typee,” and perhaps one 
who has dipped into “Pierre of the Ambi- 
guities,” or acquainted himself with the 
butter, heroic life story of its author. It is 
perhaps significant that Melville is the 
only American to be included in the new 
“English Men of Letters Series.” 


* ke ek K * 


Whither Russia? By Leon Trotsky. New 
York: International Publishers. 
$1.50. 

ts TROTSKY’S little book, 
“Whither Russia?” gives the reader 

a clear picture of the skeleton of Russian 

economy, especially in the statistical ma- 

terial drawn from the “General Table” 
of the State Planning Commission, but 
it also tells what the facts “prove” to the 
former Soviet War Minister, not only 
about the future of Russia, but of the 
“capitalist” (Continued opp. page 112) 
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What the World Is Doing 





Keystone) 
JOHN WINGATE WEEKS 
Banker, Representative, Senator, and 
Secretary of War who died at his New 
Hampshire home on July 12 


BOLT of. lightning striking a 
powder magazine at the United 
States Naval Ammunition Depot, 

Lake Denmark, New Jersey, on the after- 
noon of July 10 caused one of the greatest 
itil disasters which the country 
_— has known in recent years. 


Four terrific explosions 


rocked towns and countryside for thirty 
miles around, and later, the fire which 
resulted spread through the buildings of 
the reservation, exploding huge shells 
which made of the surrounding territory 
a veritable “no-man’s land.” Twenty-one 
victims of the disaster have been found, 
though not all are identified, and others 
are still missing. Damage to property and 
loss have been estimated at nearly $100,- 
000,000. The first blast came at about 
five o’clock in the afternoon, in the midst 
of a terrific storm which had followed a 
prostrating heat wave. Immediately, the 
fire call was sounded by Capt. O. C. 
DowLinc, commandant of the arsenal, 
and Marines, hurrying from their barracks 
in answer to it, were caught in the second 
and more severe explosion. Secretary of 
War Dwicut F. Davis hurried to the 
scene of the disaster as did Brig. Gen. 
Hucu A. Drum, Assistant Chief of Staff, 
not only to assist the Navy in bringing 
some sort of order out of the chaos, but 
anxious also for the safety of the Army’s 
Picatinny Arsenal, adjacent to the Navy’s 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


reservation, several of whose buildings 
were demolished by the concussions from 
explosions of T. N. T. Rear Admiral 
Cuartes P. Piunxetr has the Lake 
Denmark plant under his general super- 
vision, and the task of making an inquiry 
into the causes of the disaster and the 
extent of damage will fall upon him. 
Curtis D. Wiisur, Secretary of the 
Navy, has appeared to make a personal 
survey, however. According to present 
plans, two boards will sit as courts of 
inquiry, one concerned with Federal loss 
and the other with loss sustained by pri- 
vate persons. The greatest indignation 
has been expressed in New Jersey areas 
most strongly affected by the explosions 
at reports that the Naval station would 
be rebuilt. Many believe that such huge 
collections of explosive material should be 
isolated where the minimum amount of 
damage would result from such explosions. 
Senator WaLTER E. Epce of New Jersey 
was one of those holding to this view, 
but Gov. Harry A. Moore of New 
Jersey was content to accept the Govern- 
ment’s view, stating that it “knew more 
than he” about such things. The Govern- 
ment had taken every precaution against 
such a disaster as that of July to. 

That stormy body, the United States 
Shipping Board, has come into the public 
eye again by ousting Capt. Ermer E. 


(Acme) 


Crow ey, president of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, and electing in his 
a place Brig. Gen. ALBERT 
—— Crayton Datton, Chief of 
Construction of the Quarter- 
master General’s office in the Army. This 
sudden move seemed to be a surprise in 
official circles, though from a statement 
by General Datron, it appears that he 
may have been apprised of the Shipping 
Board’s intent for some little time. He 
has a plan, he says, “for upbuilding the 
American merchant marine,” upon which 
he has been working “for a long time. It 
is a plan for liquidation and operation 
as well as for replacement of tonnage.” 
The Shipping Board has been a con- 
stant nucleus of bitter debate and sudden 
decision since it was first formed. Last 
year, it defied President CooLipGE, went 
contrary to his wishes, and particularly 
opposed his plan of reorganization. It 
effectively controls the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation by requiring that all officers 
at the time of their appointment shall 
file their resignations with the Board. 
Thus, removing a man from office be- 
comes a simple matter of accepting his 
resignation. 

On July 12, Joun W. Weeks, former 
Secretary of War in the cabinets of Presi- 
dent Coo.ipcE and President Harp1ne, 
passed quietly away at his home in 





All that remained of the administration building at the Navy's Lake Denmark. reservation 
after the explosions and fire following 2 ot up of a powder magazine by a bolt of 
ightning 
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THE Fatat HoLE REVEALED 


When the water was pumped away from the ‘‘S—51" as she lay in drydock at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, the hole made by the ‘‘City of Rome’’ when she rammed the submarine on 
September 25, 1925 was first revealed 


Lancaster, New Hampshire. Death came 
after a long fight against failing health 
which led to his resignin 
Weeks Dead fom the CooLIDcE Cabinet 
last fall to seek rest in South America 
and California. When the trips did not 
produce the desired result, he returned to 
his home. Mr. WEEks, who was a gradu- 
ate of the United States Naval Academy, 
resigned his commission after two years 
to enter the banking field, becoming a 
partner in the firm of Hornblower and 
Weeks of Boston. He was a volunteer in 
the Spanish-American War, and later 
held a reserve commission as rear admiral 
in the Navv. He entered politics, serving 
in Washington as both Representative 
and Senator before he became Secretary 
of War in 1921. 

Summer activities of Congressmen are 
revealed in several bits of news during 
the week. Most of them, of course, will 
be occupied either in participating in, or 

.___, watching closely, the pri- 

> score mary fights which will clear 
the slate for the November 

elections. An interesting development 
along this line is the announcement from 
former Gov. Wittiam WaLtace Stick- 
NEY of Vermont that his physician has 
forbidden him to oppose Senator PorTER 
H. Date for the Republican Senatorial 
nomination in that State. Mr. StTicKNEY, 
who, besides being President Coo.ipcE’s 
cousin, is a member of the Ludlow, Ver- 
mont, law firm of Sargent, Stickney, and 
Skeels, with which the present Attorney- 
General is also associated, announced his 
candidacy some time ago; it was generally 
accepted that he would be an Administra- 
tion candidate since Senator DALE, for a 
variety of acts, notably championing the 
bonus bill, has incurred the displeasure of 


the White House. Unofficial rumors from 
Paul Smiths, New York, where the Presi- 
dent is passing his vacation, state that 
Mr. Coouince had refused to assist Gov- 
ernor STICKNEY, and that this lack of 
active interest had dictated his with- 
drawal from the fight. Twenty-two 
Senators have addressed a letter to 
Chairman Nucent of the Federal Trade 
Commission requesting an investigation 
of the “important mergers of the past 
four years.” Among the signatories are 
no unexpected names. They include the 
“individualistic” group of the West, 
Middle West, and Southwest: eleven 
Republicans, ten Democrats, and SuiP- 
STEAD, Minnesota’s Farmer-Labor Sena- 
tor. Senator Borau has already started 
stumping the country in his effort to stir 
up public opinion against the World 
Court. 

Since the formation of the eleventh 
and latest Brianp Ministry in France, 
the greatest interest has been centered 
on two problems: ratification of the debt 
Debts Again settlement with the United 

States, and the signing of a 
debt accord with Great Britain. On July 
12, Finance Minister Jos—EpH CaILLAux 
signed a definite agreement with Winston 
CuurcuHiLL, British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, by which France gains the 
express point which she failed to secure in 
the agreement with the United States — a 
safeguard provision making it clear that 
in the event reparations payments from 
Germany should be greatly diminished 
or halted altogether, there would be a 
reconsideration of the funding arrange- 
ment. Mr. CuurcuiLt refused to include 
a safeguard clause in the treaty, but an 
exchange of letters between him and M. 
CaiLtaux makes Britain’s position plain. 


On July 11, 20,000 French veterans of the 
World War marched through the streets 
of Paris in silent protest against the terms 
of our debt settlement. Through the 
Slience Pleads Place de I’Etoile where, 

beneath the Arc de Tri- 
omphe, the Unknown Soldier lies sleeping, 
the procession passed, down the Avenue 
d’Iena to the Place des Etats-Unis, where 
a huge bunch of roses was placed at the 
foot of the monument to the American 
volunteers, and on to the Place d’Iena, 
where stands the equestrian statue of 
Georce WasuincTon which was the 
objective of the parade. There, surrounded 
by flowers, was placed a marble plaque — 
an appeal to the people of America, “over 
the head of diplomacy, far from political 
and financial combines.” No demonstra- 
tion of anger or resentment was apparent 
from the marchers who represented 
2,000,000 French veterans; their parade 
was simply in the nature of a request, 
directed toward the principles for which 
WasuincrTon stood and in gaining which 
France lent a helping hand. 

Financial measures in Belgium, aimed 
at saving the country’s exchange which 
has been falling with that of France, 
resulted, on July 13, in the passage of a 
motion in the Chamber of 
Deputies which confers dic- 
tatorial powers upon King 
ALBERT in the hope that he may solve the 
financial problem. For six months the 
King is granted extraordinary powers to 
hasten the return to stability, among 
them, one similar to the experts’ recom- 
mendation to the French Chamber — 
“to insure the return of capital hidden 
abroad.” 


Another 
Franc Falls 


(Acme) 

New HEap oF THE BANK OF FRANCE 
When Joseph Caillaux became Finance 
Minister in the eleventh Briand Cabinet, 
he was quick to replace the governor of 
the Bank of France with M. Moreau who, 
he felt, would be more amenable to his 

ideas 
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Two Thirds Versus the 
Majority 
(Continued from page 102) 


logically with a fight against the unit 
rule in the State conventions of the 
Democratic party. 

The unit rule reflects the traditional 
State rights position of the Democratic 
party. In its enforcement of the rule the 
Democratic national convention defers 
to the wishes of the States. The Republi- 
can national convention, on the other 
hand, regards itself as supreme. It recog- 
nizes no political authority higher than 
itself, and therefore refuses to acknowl- 
edge State instructions as to how its 
members shall vote. The position of the 
Republican party was clearly stated by a 
delegate from Kansas in 1876, when the 
first unsuccessful attempt was made to 
introduce the unit rule in Republican 
national conventions: 


The principle involved in this contro- 
versy is whether the State of Pennsylva- 
nia shall make laws for this convention; 
whether this convention is supreme and 
shall make its own laws. We are supreme. 
We are original. We stand here represent- 
ing the great Republican party of the 
United States, and neither Pennsylvania 
nor New York nor any State can come 
here and bind us down with their caucus 
resolutions, 


Although there is some present evidence 
of a shifting in its position, the Republi- 
can party has heretofore stood for national 
centralization of authority, and this posi- 
tion has been reflected in its attitude 
toward the unit rule. To the State rights 
element of the Democratic party, the 
abandonment of this’ rule, an essential 
step toward abrogation of the two-thirds 
tule, will mean much more than the mere 
surrender of a traditional method of vot- 
ing in national conventions. 

_ One other fact, which does not appear 
in current discussion of rules reform, 
must receive consideration by the party 
leaders before they commit themselves 
to majority rule in future Democratic 
national conventions. It involves: the 
question of whether the party can survive 
as now organized, if it adopts the Repub- 
lican system of majority nomination. 

_ The Republican party, broadly speak- 
ing, 1s a party of the North and the West. 
It can generally secure a candidate who 
will command the support of the party 
voters of these two main sections by 
majority ‘vote of the delegates in its 
convention. The Democratic party, on 
the other hand, is a party of three sections: 
the South, metropolitan areas of the East, 
and the West, where it contests with the 
Republican party for control. A candidate 
acceptable to two of these sections can 
readily be secured under majority rule, 
but can a candidate acceptable to all 


three be obtained after the veto power at 
present held by each under the two-thirds 
rule has been taken away? 

The exercise of this veto power pre- 
vet.ted the nomination of Van Buren in 
1844 and of Champ Clark in 1g12 after 
these candidates had secured a majority 
vote in the convention. In the ensuing 
elections, the Democratic candidates, 
chosen under the two-thirds rule, were 
elected to the Presidency. Could the 
candidates who would have been chosen 
under a majority rule, over the opposition 
of a substantial minority of the delegates, 
have been elected? Can a future nominee, 
strongly opposed by one of the sections 
which give the Democratic party its 
principal support, be elected? Would it 
be better to split the traditional alignment 
of the party, granting that a candidate 
who would alienate one of its sections 
could be elected, or to forfeit the chance 
of winning the Presidency by nominat- 
ing a colorless candidate under the two- 
thirds rule? 

These are some of the questions the 
party leaders have to consider before 
they give their assent to the practical 
application in the next Democratic 
national convention of the “vital prin- 
ciple” of Jeffersonian democracy: “ab- 
solute acquiescence in the decision of the 
majority.” 





‘So You’re an American!”’ 
(Continued from page I04) 


She smoothed her dress meditatively 
across her vast knees. 

“T know,” she continued, “it’s not the 
fine voices America wants. It’s the big 
voices, the Kraft — the force. Ah, if I ever 
get to America, I’d show them, I’d show 
them.” 

“Well,” I asked, “why can’t you get to 
America? With your reputation —” 

“My reputation!” she exclaimed, with 
a disparaging shrug. “Everybody wants 
to go to America. If all who want to go 
went, there wouldn’t be any Staatsoper 
left.” 

“America! America!” interrupted the 
painter tartly. “I tell you, there is no art, 
no feeling for art in America. What in the 
name of heaven do you expect to find in a 
land that has no artists, no geniuses?” 

“What about Sargent?” 

“Bah! Kleckserei — daubery!” 

“Well — Whistler, then?” 

“Whistler? Second-rate French.” 

“But you said geniuses. There’s Whit- 
man,” I insisted. 

He nodded his head slowly. 

“Yes, Whitman. America’s one genius, 
America’s one Weltgeist. And, incidentally, 
America’s the one country where they 
don’t know it.” 

* * * * * 


“You say you teach in Freiburg?” 


“Yes. It’s a Catholic university, you 
know. We have students from all over the 
world. I teach English,” he replied. 

“You speak it perfectly.” 

“Thanks, You— you say you are 
German?” 

“No, indeed. But I have been living in 
Germany.” 

“Ah, yes. The Germans are wonderful 
students, very thorough, very earnest. 
Not as quick as the French, perhaps, but 
in the long run more reliable.” 

“And do you have any American 
students?” 

“Yes. Quite a number.” 

“How are they?” 

“Oh,” a light dawning in his eye, “I 
see. You’re an American!” 

“Yo.” 

“Well,” he hedged, his Italian-Swiss 
nature vacillating between candor and 
diplomacy, “as students the American 
boys aren’t so — so — but then,” with a 
flashing smile, “they’re very virile, very 
virile.” 

* * eK * 


Most people do not know that in the 
Torre dell ’Orologio, on St. Mark’s Square 
in Venice, there is a simple little pension. 
The comforts, as they would be in a 
building so ancient, are primitive; the 
food is nothing to boast of; and the en- 
trance, through a dark little alley off the 
Merceria, winds precariously up endless 
narrow steps. But the place is inexpen- 
sive, the signora intelligent, and the view 
from the windows— St. Mark’s, the 
Campanile, the Libreria Vecchia, the 
doge’s palace, the Grand Canal, and, 
across the way, the domes of St. Giorgio 
Maggiore — the finest to be had for any 
price in all Venice. 

The night it rained in torrents the 
signora unburdened her troubles to me: 

“Before the war there used to be such 
fine people coming to Venice. Not rich, 
you understand, but well read, cultured, 
sophisticated. They didn’t need Baedekers. 
They knew what to look for here; they 
had read about it all their lives and 
planned for years to come. They knew 
that Tintoretto wasn’t a cosmetic nor the 
Ca d’Oro a cabaret. Now, that is all 
changed. It’s the nouveaux riches that 
flock here now, to show off their styles, 
their diamonds. Heaven alone knows 
what they come here for. Certainly, not 
for what Venice has to give them: her 
age, her beauty, her galleries, her churches, 
her monuments of a great civilization. 
Ah, signor, these Americans that swarm 
all over Europe, they corrupt everything, 
they ruin everything. They have no love, 
no reverence, no understanding. Money, 
that’s all they have, money . . .” 

She checked her jeremiad abruptly, 
with a shamefaced expression. 

“ Pardone, signor!” she cried, clasping 
her hands before her bosom. “I forgot. I 
forgot you are an American.” 
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Choosing for my subject, “The New 
America,” I tried to explain what had 
happened in the United States during the 
last quarter of a century. It was a sketchy 
survey, of course, a trifle too eulogistic, 
perhaps; but then, what was one to ex- 
pect from an American who for fifteen 
months had been cudgeled as a “menace 
to civilization,” as if America’s sins were 
to spell the doom of the Occident, and he 
were a walking incarnation of all those 
sins. I touched on skyscrapers, the new 
architecture; jazz, the new music; movies, 
the new art; Harlem and the new negro; 
machines and the new perception of 
beauty. Hackneyed topics and shopworn 
at home; but here in Brussels they were 
startling; here they required cautious 
treatment. Jazz, movies, skyscrapers, 
machines, and above all, America, were, I 
knew, anathema to these representatives 
of the Youth Movement, listening to a 
defense of all their Jétes noires, in an alien 
tongue at that. The Youth Movement is 
a back-to-nature movement, a pell-mell 
retreat from mechanized civilization; and 
its one shibboleth is: “‘ Beware of America, 
the besetting peril of the universe.” 

The audience was polite but cool. 
When I finished I asked if there were 
questions. Up leaped a young fellow with 
flowing hair and flowing tie and the pallid, 
dissipated face worn as escutcheon by 
artistic pretenders from the Latin Quarter 
to Greenwich Village. 

“You talk of distinct American art, of 
distinct American life!” he cried. “How 
can that be? You are not a distinct people. 
You are mongrel: Jew, Italian, Russian, 
Greek, Pole, Chinaman, Negro, Turk. 
How can you expect anything pure and 
great to arise from a mixture like that, 
from a hash of all the scum of Europe and 
Asia? Who goes to America? Is it the 
educated people, the fine people? No, it’s 
the lowest classes, the people who don’t 
know any better, who care only for money 
and comfort. You say we should look to 
America for the new art, the new civiliza- 
tion. You had a great art, a great civil- 
ization once —the civilization of the 
Indians. And what did you do with it, you 
Americans? You stamped it out, you 
crushed it, you killed the Indian. And 
now you would come over here and tell 
us about jazz, movies, machines, sky- 
scrapers? You want to take our souls from 
us, our emotions, our love of freedom and 
beauty. You want to make us slaves 
to money. 4 bas les Américains! Russia, 
that’s the country to look to for light!” 

And then pandemonium broke loose. 


* * KK * 


As a matter of fact, I inveigled an invi- 
tation out of him, for I wanted to see his 
home. I wanted to meet his wife, too, the 
young American girl with whom, twenty 
years before, he had settled in Vienna and 
become an expatriate. I had begun to like 
Europe with its leisurely ways, its dread 


of action, and its love of talk. Lately I had 
begun to think: “Why go back at all? 


You are well off here. In fact, aren’t you . 


really happier here? Why not just stay?” 
And always there was the counter- 
thought: “But if you stay, what will you 
be like ten — twenty years from now? 
Can an American remain an American in 
Europe? And if not, can he ever become 
a European?” 

Twenty years before, Arthur Dial and 
his wife had confronted this dilemma. 
They had decided to stay. And that was 
why I wanted to see their home. 

On the surface, at least, it was a Vien- 
nese home. Oh, there were American 
touches here and there: a picture, the 
English books, something about the way 
bits of furniture were placed. To a Vien- 
nese, perhaps, these things would have 
been emphatically American; but in my 
mind, I chalked down one for Vienna. 

Vienna received another score when 
Mrs. Dial entered. She was still very 
pretty and very gracious, as she had al- 
ways been reputed to be; but something 
inherent in the American woman had 
escaped from her. “Swank,” assurance, 
that sense of imprescriptible superiority 
over the rest of the universe, male and 
female alike, which every American 
woman cultivates: Mrs. Dial had prob- 
ably had them once, but now no longer. 
In dress she appeared even slightly — 
well, perhaps not dowdy; let us rather 
say, housewifely. Certainly, no American 
woman of her nature would do her hair in 
quite that fashion nor wear a gown of 
quite that sort. No; score two for Vienna. 

Coffee was served in Viennese style. 

“Tell me what has happened in Amer- 
ica,” Dial began. “What in the name of 
heaven are you doing with yourselves 
over there?” 

“How, doing with ourselves?” I asked. 

“Well, for one thing, you don’t seem 
to talk English any more. At least, you 
don’t write it. I had heard a great deal 
about the new American literary renais- 
sance, so the other day I went out and 
bought a number of books. I began with 
that chap named — Lewis, Sinclair 
Lewis.” A pained look distorted Dial’s 
face. “Why, would you believe it, I 
couldn’t understand half the stuff! It 
wasn’t English, I tell you. Jargon, some 
fearful sort of jargon. Surely, the language 
couldn’t have changed that much in 
twenty years? Why, I’m not a foreigner. 
I’m an American.” 

I smiled a little. 

“Yes,” he confessed reluctantly, “I 
suppose I have lost touch with things, 
haven’t I? You see, we stuck it out here, 
during the war; couldn’t get away, in 
fact; and I dare say you find us woefully 
uninformed. As soon as the war was over, 
though, I went back to New York.” He 
paused. 

“Yes?” 

“T didn’t like it. I don’t know why, but 


I just felt out of place, somehow. It was all 
so noisy, so hurried and chaotic. 

“Why, Arthur has told me,” inter- 
polated his wife, “that apartments back 
home are terribly small and frightfully 
expensive. He says you can’t even get a 
cook in New York.” 

“But what I wanted to speak to you 
about,” continued her husband, “is our 
boys. They’ve been born here and 
brought up here, but I’ve kept them Amer- 
ican. I want them to be genuine Amer- 
icans. When they’re a little older, I’m 
going to send them back to the States for 
college: some little school, you know, 
native and typical. I’ve thought of such 
a place as Amherst — or Williams. Now 
what do you think?” 

Before I could reply, Mrs. Dial brought 
the boys in. Two more typical Austrian 
boys I never saw in my life. They clicked 
their heels together, bowed in the stiff 
Teutonic fashion, and with the courteous 
docility of the European child, in Eng- 
lish as formal and devitalized as a hand- 
book, mumbled a few platitudes before 
they were led away. The image of those 
two youngsters with pale faces, silver- 
rimmed spectacles, close-clipped _ hair, 
and erudite solemnity— those two 
among a lot of real American college boys 
— the image made me shudder with pity. 

“If you really want to send them to 
America,” I suggested, “I’d choose one of 
the larger universities, if I were you. It 
wouldn’t be so strange, so hard on them.” 

“No,” he pronounced firmly, “I want 
them to go to a typical American college. 
The small college is the real American 
idea. And in spite of everything, you see, 
I’ve remained a real American.” 

But I was not so sure. That’s why I’ve 
come home. 





Correspondence 


Misplaced Censure? 
Mobile, Alabama. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

In your issue of June 26 you condemn 
the direct primary system and blame it 
for the corruption in the recent primary 
in Pennsylvania. Have you forgotten the 
corruption which existed in Pennsylvania 
under Quay and the convention system 
or the way that Senatorial seats were 
bought when Senators were elected by the 
Legislatures? 

Under the corrupt Pennsylvania law 
which allows the candidate to buy the 
votes of as many “watchers” as he likes, 
the enormous sums spent in the primary 
there could be spent with legal sanction. 

‘Not the direct primary, but the corrupt 
Pennsylvania law and the willingness of 
American citizens to buy ard sell votes 
are responsible for the disgrace. 

Epwin G. Brown. 
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FORGET YOUR WORK 
RETURN TO IT WITH VIGOR 


Build up your nerve power in the sun by the sea. 
Like a sea voyage with none of its discomforts. 


Address: Tavern-on-the-Moors 














Sconset, Nantucket Island, Massachusetts 
$ Pays for a three weeks’ outing 
at a camp in heart of the 

Rockies. Ideally situated for 

hiking, fishing and horseback 

riding. Home Cooking. Ranch eats. Address: 
FOREST INN, ESTES PARK, COLORADO 


Winter Address—Parks, Nebraska 








Seuttjaiee SANTA BARBARA 
Meu Cnue? CALIFORNIA 
Furnished houses f t of all sizes 

Santa Barbara ond. Montecito. Penk ter a 
kinds For Sale. Literature and maps free. Live in 
a Home Paradise of the World."’ Communicate 


H. G. CHASE Santa Barbara, California 














CHICAGO .SUBURBAN 


ESTATES 


ARTHUR L. WALKER 
16 S. Washington St. Hinsdale, Illinois 














MARIARDEN 


” —— New Hampshire 
summer colony in the pine woods. We live in cabins 
grouped or placed si! in: . Ref 
recreation studio ently located. Gol rein. 
Open June 25 to September 15 
Rates from $35 weekly 


Frances O. Grisdale, Manager 





TO RENT FOR SUMMER SEASON 
WEEKAPAUG, R. I. 


“The Nest,”” charming b 1 with bed sleeping. 

rch, bathroom, living-room with fireplace and di a 

tchen. Modernconveniences. For one Suton apply to 
MRS. M. H. HAPGOOD 


22 So. Marshall Street Hartford, Conn. 


THE BEECHES, Paris Hill, Me. 


An exclusive country house ona Maine hilltop, with 
utiful view, gardens and pine groves. Conditions 
ideal for rest and recuperation. Garage, electricity, 


near-by country club. Booklet. Opens June 15. 











Magazine, periodical and fine book binding 
CORLIES, MACY & CO., INC. 


Established 1857 
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441 Pgaru Sr, New Yor« 





(Continued from page 108) outer world. 
Both facts and interpretation are of in- 
terest. They reaffirm, to begin with, 
Trotsky’s reputation as a clear and vigor- 
ous stylist, with considerable power of 
analysis and a trick of visual generaliza- 
tion not unlike Macaulay’s. In this book 

Trotsky is not biting and personal, as often, 

but analytical and general. The impression 

remains that though the author regards the 

Russian system with aggressive optimism, 

he is none the less submitting it to certain 

objective tests such as a comparison in pro- 
ductivity with European countries. 

To begin with he takes up the NEP 
and finding that state-owned indus- 
tries are increasing slightly faster than 
private industry, he assumes the ultimate 
triumph of the former. Frankly admitting 
that the peasants are individualistic, and 
rapidly differentiating between economic 
classes with capitalistic farmers at the top 
and proletarian laborers at the bottom, he 
takes final comfort in the thought that the 
state owns all the land anyway, and he 
looks to industrialization of the farm 
through electricity which will ultimately 
make a socialist out of the peasant! 

Trotsky’s most interesting statistical 
material relates to “socialized” — that 
is, state-owned — industries, and their 
productivity compared both with prewar 
and with contemporary European stand- 
ards. “We have an industry whose funda- 
mental capital is socialized to the extent 
of 89 per cent,” he writes, “and this so- 
cialized industry furnishes more than 79 
per cent of the gross raw production of 
industry.” At the same time he remarks 
that “capitalism, for the present, still 
produces cheaper and better goods than 
socialism.” The italics are Trotsky’s. 

He proceeds to show how, on the basis 
of present achievement, with the special 
advantages of socialism Russia is to forge 
ahead till it becomes the dominant eco- 
nomic nation of the world! 

: * * *e * * 

Scientific Palmistry. By Noel Jaquin. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2.50. 

S intelligent and convincing an exposi- 
A tion of so-called scientific palmistry 
as has been published for some years. It 
does not convince this reviewer, because 
the author assumes too many premises 
and fails to demonstrate that cause and 
effect in his examples are due to anything 
more important than coincidence. But 
the book will interest light-minded and 
heavy-minded people for a variety of 
reasons. 
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THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 
An International Association of Readers and.Writer 
THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 
The world’s greatest association of bookly 
minded folk. Prize poetry contests. Codp- 
erative publishing. Just say you are inter- 

ested. 
FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
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BOOKS 


Catalogue of interesting books sent on request. 


_ G. GERHARDT 
15 West 44th Street New York City 








GREAT DANE PUPS 


100 pups always on hand ready for im- 
mediate shipment. Stock of unusual size 
and intelligence. Enclose 15 cents for 
handsome catalog. 


Collins Kennels 
Reedsburg, Wis. 


| HANDWRITING peve!!s CHARACTER 


Your personality and adaptability for 
vocational success in life and work. 
Send ink sample of own or friend's 
writing and 25c (silver) for expert 
character sketch of 60 words or more. 
A real guide to develop personality — 
not a fortune telling stunt. 
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Stranger report hath no man found than this— 
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THE ORDER OF ALL THE 
BOOKS CONTAINED HERE 


Mary Barnabas 

Protevangelion Ephesians 

1 Infancy Magnesians 

2 Infancy Trallians 

Christ and Abgarus Romans 

Nicodemus Philadelphians 

The Original Smyrnaeans 
Apostles’ Creed — Polycarp 

Paul and Seneca 1 Hermas—Visions 

Paul and Thecla 2 Hermas—Commands 

1 Clement 3 Hermas— 

2 Clement imi 


Letters of Herod and Pilate 








D2 you realize that many 
books were lost or re- 
jected from the compilation 
of the Bible? They are called 
the Apocryphal Scriptures. 
The whereabouts, the source, 
the testimony of these writ- 
ings has been one of the 
great mysteries of the Chris- 
tian Era. 

Who wrote them? Who 
condemned them? What do 
these strange writings re- 
cord? 

Such an answer as is here! 
Without hearsay, exaggera- 
tion, or prejudice—these writ- 
ings themselves (as many as 
have been found during Nine- 
teen Centuries) proclaim 
their own survival and re- 
veal their own remarkable 
testimony. You can _ read 
them yourself in THE LOST 
BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 

There is a famous legend that 
the early church authorities met 
in a council at Nice to select the 
canonical writings. ‘There was so 


worthy to be retained should get 
upon the table. A miraculous 
event thereupon occurred and re- 
sulted in the Bible. According to 
this legend the books which you 
will find here were among those 
which remained under the table! 
No one. can say to-day how 
much personal jealousy, intoler- 
ance, pride, fear or oversight 
might be veiled in such a legend, 
or to what extent human frailty 
influenced the rejection of these 
books. Among them are THE 
BOOK OF MARY and THE BOOK 
OF INFANCY. In the former you 
will find vivid, detailed accounts 
of the birth and family life of 
Mary, her marriage, and the bud- 
ding of the rod of Joseph. In the 
latter you will discover the story 
of the boyhood of Jesus; how He 
worked with Joseph at the car- 
pentry trade; His schooldays and 
playmates. 
_-Furthermore you will find “un- 
der the table’ a writing attribu- 
ted to Nicodemus, formerly called 
THE ACTS OF PONTIUS PI- 
LATE, recording what others saw 
or heard or believed about the 
Trial, Crucifixion and Resurrec- 





resident 


Dr. 8S. Parkes Cadman, 
hurches 


of the Federal Council of 
of Christ in America: 


“. . . this valuable volume The 
Lost Books of the Bible. It is in- 
deed a very desirable work to have 
and one which I shall consult with 
profit and recommend to others.” 


Archbishop of Canterbury Wake: 


*. « « except the Holy Scriptures 
there is nothing else remaining of 
the truly genuine Christian an- 
tiquity . . . they [these tings in 
“The Lost Books of the Bible 
contain all that can be depended 
upon of the most primitive fathers, 


who had the advantage of living in |) 
the apostolic times, of hearing the |) 
conversing with | | 


an editorial, 4 
to the an- | © 


Apostles, and 
them. .. .” 
The NATION, in 
Feb. 17, 1926, referri 
nouncement of THE 
OF THE BIBLE said: 


BOOKS 


ft will do more for the cause 4 


of liberalism in theology than all 


the experts who | offered their ser- 5 


vices at Dayton.’ 
Dr. Frank Crane: 





Missing 
ible! 


age eee ie 
eC: to see vine he n e 
" y BARNABAS—the 


selection. So they put all Then, also 
; t under rich real estate man who became 


and a travelling companion of Paul— 

prayed that wrote a wonderful account of 

those what he knew and believed about 

Christianity. The visions of HERMAS 

constitute an utterly unique commen- 

tary on the great human problems of: 
love and divorce. 


e oO 
know any stories that may |/ 
have grown up about him. 4 
ey are also valuable ‘because th 
enable us to get many a point of view W 
otherwise would have been lost.” 








Pontius Pilate’s Own Version of |” | 
the Trial and Crucifixion 


In the back of this volume are personal letters that 7 
passed between Herod, the King of Judsea who or- 
dered the execution of John the Baptist, and Pontius 
Pilate, the Roman Governor of Jerusalem. The let- 
ters were written just after the Trial and Crucifixion 
of Christ. They show what stirring days they were; | 
and what a tremendous impression these events made 
on the minds of the people who were living under 
the Roman Empire at the time. 


See lt On Approval 


If you must see this volume before you can believe it— | 
you are invited to do so on approval. Examine it in Your 
own home. Note the rich binding and the illustrations, \b 
above all read some of the astonishing pages. 

If you are not entirely satisficd to keep it for your ow 
you can, return the copy within a week and your payment ~ 
will be refunded in full without question. a 

Mail your request today and see for yourself these rare 
and beautiful writings. 





* ALPHA HOUSE, INC., 
@ Dept. 127, 
@ 303 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. . 

Send THE LOST BOOKS OF THE BIBLE, bound in beautiful 
purple cloth, fully edited with notes on sources. I will pay the’ 
postman $2.95 plus a few- cents postage when he delivers the 

book. (If payment is enclesed herewith book will be 
prepaid.) It is understood that if I am not entirely satisfied 
I may return the book within a week and you will cheerfully 
refund my payment. , 


is 


LH 
x 
i 





Address 





If you want the book in the de luxe flexible binding, with gold tops, — 
check here and change price to $3.95. Same approval privilege. 





